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Mobilization 


By JosrpH H. BarkKMEIER, 
Department of Commerce 


The British Parliament, by its passage 
of the Emergency Powers (Defence) Act 
of May 20, 1940, gave the Government the 
authority to mobilize all economic and 
financial resources of the nation by con- 
scription of persons and property. 

The operative clause of this revolution- 
ary measure confers upon the King in 
Council power “to make such Defence 
Regulations making provision for requir- 
ing persons to place themselves, their 
services, and their property at the dis- 
posal of his Majesty as appear to him to 
be necessary or expedient for securing 
the public safety, the defence of the 
realm, the maintenance of public order, 
or the efficient prosecution of any war in 
which his Majesty may be engaged, or for 
maintaining supplies or services essential 
to the life of the Community.” 

Under the broad basic authority of the 
Emergency Powers (Defense) Acts of 1939 
and 1940, the Government has issued the 
Defense (General) Regulations (Statu- 
tory Rules and Orders No. 927 of 1939, as 
amended) in which specific powers are 
enumerated, many of which are dele- 
gated to certain Ministries or Depart- 
ments of the Government. 


Every Order in Council containing De- 
fense Regulations is required by the De- 
fense Acts 1939 and 1940 to be laid before 
Parliament, and either House of Parlia- 
ment may by resolution within the next 
28 days on which that House has sat an- 
nul such Order without prejudice to 
things previously done under the Order. 

It is by virtue of the powers conferred 
by the General Regulations issued under 
the authority of the Defense Acts that 
numerous orders have been issued con- 
trolling production, distribution, con- 
sumption, transportation, and _ labor, 
making possible the eventual complete 
mobilization of national resources of 
plant, materials, and manpower. 


General Regulations on Control 
of Labor 


Provisions in the General Regulations 
empower the Minister of Labor and Na- 
tional Service to exercise almost unlim- 
ited control over employment, but until 
the current year few compulsory meas- 
ures were applied in the mobilization of 
labor resources. By reason of the large 
number of unemployed on the registers of 
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employment in Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland at the beginning of the war 
(see Unemployment Chart) and the re- 
lease of many workers by the curtailment 
of peacetime activities, the supply of la- 
bor, other than in the skilled trades, was 
such that the need for drastic regulation 
became particularly urgent only in the 
present year. 


Under the General Regulations the 
Minister of Labor may direct any person 
to perform such services in the United 
Kingdom or in any British ship (not be- 
ing a Dominion ship) as may be speci- 
fied by the direction. The terms as to 
remuneration and conditions of service 
may be determined by the Minister— 
taking into consideration customary 
wages for particular services, wage agree- 
ments, decisions of conciliation boards, 
or the conditions in practice prevailing 
among good employers in a similar trade 
of that district. 

The engagement of workers by em- 
ployers and the duration of their em- 
ployment, the registration of workers, 
the keeping of books and records may be 
regulated by orders of the Minister. In 
the administration of orders, persons to 
be designated as “national service offi- 
cers” may be appointed by the Minister 
(Regulation 58A). 

An important extension of the powers 
of the Minister was made by a 1941 
amendment authorizing the issuance of 
orders to control the turn-over of em- 
ployees, absenteeism, and tardiness, and 
to require employers to pay guaranteed 
wages in essential works (par. 4A of 
Regulation 58A). 


Other provisions of the General Regu- 
lations give the Minister power to pro- 
hibit strikes and lock-outs (58AA)—to 
amend directions under acts relating to 
holidays with pay (58AB)—to grant ex- 
emptions from the operations of the 
“factories acts” where desirable in the 
public interest (59)—and to issue orders 
for securing the safety, health, and wel- 
fare of persons engaged in dangerous 0c- 
cupations (60). 

In addition, where under Regulation 
54C the Minister of Supply designates 
any war-production enterprise as a con- 
trolled undertaking, any competent au- 
thority, including the Minister of La- 
bor, may specify that certain workers 
or classes of employees must be employed 
by such firms. 


Changes in Labor Policy 


The strong preference for voluntary 
methods, under a demccratic system, has 
been evidenced by the British Govern- 
ment’s manner of using the compulsory 
powers available for dealing with mo- 
bilization of manpower—a gradual use, 
and only as exigencies demanded, with 
proper safeguards for the workers’ 
welfare. 

The United Kingdom entered the war 
with a reserve of labor in substantial 
numbers of unemployed. Some of the 
early war measures had among their 
objects the release of workers in non- 
essential industries in the expectation 
that they would transfer to war indus- 
tries. Among such measures were the 
Limitation of Supplies Orders, under 
which the aggregate sales for the home 
market by manufacturers and whole- 
salers of the less essential goods are 
drastically curtailed. 

In the war’s first year dependence was 
largely placed on the voluntary move- 
ment of labor, absorption of the unem- 
ployed, and labor released through 
restrictions on many peacetime activities. 
Government training centers for the de- 
velopment of skilled labor were expanded 
and their courses intensified. A Labor 
Supply Board, working in close collabora- 
tion with the trade-unions and employ- 
ers’ organizations, under the chairman- 
ship of the Minister, was established to 
advise on general policy. 

In addition, Area Boards and local 
labor-supply committees were created. 
Their purpose was to assist in the place- 
ment of labor, to ascertain whether 
skilled labor was being used to the best 
advantage, and to provide necessary 
training facilities. 

Much attention was also directed to 
the whole question of welfare inside and 
outside of plants. In the wholesale 
transfer of workers, consideration had 
to be given to conditions of employment, 
habitation, recreation, and _ similar 
problems. 

Answering criticism that the powers 
granted by Parliament had not been ex- 
ercised, the Minister of Labor stated that 
in the main he regarded these powers as 
sanctions in the background, though in 
some cases they have been exercised. 
He indicated that he was endeavoring 
“to use them more in a directory sense 
than in what is generally understood to 
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be a compulsory sense.” On the same 
occasion he also stated: “I can assure 
the House of Commons that unless this 
question is handled with very great care, 
we might easily do more harm than 
good, and hinder the war effort. Courage 
takes two forms. One is to know when 
to use powers, and the other is to know 
how to use powers.”’’ 

With the increasing demands of the 
military services and the rapidly ex- 
panding war industries absorbing large 
numbers of workers, the need for more 
definite control to obtain optimum utili- 
zation of manpower received general 
recognition early in 1941. The plans an- 
nounced by the Government in March 
1941 for the concentration of consumer 
goods in a reduced number of factories 
working full time have as one of their 
chief purposes the release of manpower 
for employment in the war industries. 

Various branches of industry affected 
are first given an opportunity to arrive 
at voluntary arrangements to shut down 
redundant plants and to designate “nu- 
cleus” firms or factories for continuance 
in operation, subject to approval of the 
Board of Trade—but where satisfactory 
voluntary agreements cannot be con- 
cluded the Government will use its 
powers to control supplies, raw mate- 
rials, labor, and placing of Government 
orders so as to enforce a concentration of 
production.’ 

Labor’s drift away from vital indus- 
tries (such as coal mining, the merchant 
navy, and shipbuilding), the competition 
for skilled workers in some industries 


1Hansard, January 21, 1941, Col. 89. 

2 See article entitled “British Concentration 
of Production” in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of June 14, 1941. 
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(leading to frequent changes of employ- 
ment by key men), and the irregular or 
casual employment in others—these 
problems received major consideration at 
the beginning of this year. Careful study 
of them resulted in the issuance, in recent 
months, of a series of Essential Works 
Orders designed chiefly to control labor 
turn-over and absenteeism in important 
industries contributing to the war effort. 

Basic in these orders is the principle 
that employees in undertakings desig- 
nated as essential works cannot be dis- 
charged, except for serious misconduct, 
and cannot leave their employment un- 
less released by a national service officer. 
In return, they are guaranteed a normal 
week's wage for their particular occupa- 
tion. 

Noteworthy is the fact the Essential 
Works Orders which introduce new prin- 
ciples of compulsion were first considered 
in draft form (as are all measures affect- 
ing labor) by the Joint Consultative 
Committee of the Ministry of Labor— 
composed of representatives of the Brit- 
ish Employers’ Confederation and the 
General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress, with the Minister as chair- 
man—and that the employers’ and work- 
peoples’ organizations assured the Minis- 
ter that they agreed with the manner in 
which he proposed to increase the organ- 
ization of the nation’s labor resources. 

Analysis of certain more important 
labor orders involving some degree of 
compulsion reveals that such measures 
give careful consideration to setting up 
proper safeguards for the welfare of la- 
bor—to ameliorate the sacrifices de- 
manded of the workers and cooperatively 
given. 


Arbitration of Trade Disputes— 
Strikes and Lock-Outs Prohib- 
ited 


The “Conditions of Employment and 
National Arbitration Order” No. 1305 of 
July 18, 1940, established a National Ar- 
bitration Tribunal to settle trade dis- 
putes. The Order imposes on all employ- 
ers the obligation to observe “recognized 
terms and conditions” of employment— 
that is, those which have been settled by 
negotiation or arbitration participated in 
by organizations of employers and trade 
unions representing substantial propor- 
tions of the employers and workers in 
that trade or industry in that particular 
district. 

The Tribunal has the duty of defining 
“recognized terms and conditions” in 
cases of disagreement. Its awards are to 
be effective until varied by a subsequent 
agreement, decision, or award. 

The Order requires that an effort 
should first be made to settle disputes by 
voluntary joint agreements or by refer- 
ence to existing machinery of arbitration. 
Then, if a setlement is unduly delayed, 
the Minister of Labour may cancel the 
reference and substitute therefor the Na- 
tional Arbitration Tribunal. 
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An employer may not declare or take 
part in a lock-out and a worker may not 
take part in a strike in connection with 
any trade dispute unless the dispute has 
been reported to the Minister of Labour, 
and unless after 21 days from the date of 
the report to the Minister the dispute has 
not been referred by him for settlement 
to the National Arbitration Tribunal or 
to other appropriate conciliation ma- 
chinery. In effect, the Order outlaws 
strikes and lock-outs during the war pe- 
riod in all cases where the Minister of 
Labour considers it advisable that only 
arbitration or negotiation should be used 
as a means of settling trade disputes. 

The Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 
Act of 1927—it may be noted—did not 
outlaw all strikes and lock-outs but was 
designed to eliminate “sympathetic” or 
secondary strikes and lock-outs. It ap- 
plied in addition the principle of unin- 
terrupted maintenance of service held to 
be essential to the welfare of the com- 
munity, in determining whether or not 
strikes or lock-outs were illegal. 

The Arbitration Tribunal is made up 
of a justice of the High Court, a bar- 
rister skilled in industrial conciliation, a 
university vice chancellor with experi- 
ence on trade boards, and a representa- 
tive each for employers and workers. 


Control of Labor Turn-over and 
Absenteeism in Essential Works 


Most important step in Britain’s or- 
gan zation of manpower during 1941 has 
been the Essential Works (General Pro- 
visions) Order (No. 302 of March 5, 1941) 
issued by the Minister of Labor. Its pur- 
pose is to prevent loss of production in 
essential industries through unnecessary 
labor turn-Over and absenteeism. 

Provisions of the Order apply only to 
those enterprises designated as “sched- 
uled undertakings.” The Minister may 
schedule any undertaking engaged in es- 
sential work if he is satisfied that it is 
expedient to do so. “Essential work” is 
defined as work appearing to the Minister 
to be essential to the defense of the realm 
or the efficient prosecution of the war or 
to be essential to the life of the com- 
munity. The expression “undertaking” 
includes any branch or department of an 
undertaking. 

Before entering the name of a concern 
in the Schedule of Undertakings (other 
than in the case of provisional entry), 
the Minister must, after consultation 
with any other Government department 
concerned, be satisfied that— 

The terms and conditions of employment 
are not less favorable than the recognized 
terms and conditions as provided for by the 
“Conditions of Employment and National 
Arbitration Order, 1940.” 

Satisfactory provision for employees’ wel- 


fare exists or is being made 
Where in the Minister’s cpinion it is neces- 


sary that provision should be made for the ; 


training of workers, such provision must exist 
or arrangements be made for such training. 


Written permission of a national serv- 
ice officer is required before a worker may 
(Continued on p. 30) 
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Philippine Export Control 


By W. E. 


When were Philippine Ex- 
ports made subject to controls 
similar to those in force in 
the United States. * * * 
Through what ports must all 
Philippine exports be cleared. 

. . Are any general or unlim- 
ited licenses issued in the Philip- 
pines? 


On July 2, 1940, legislation was en- 
acted (Public, No. 703, 76th Cong.), 
Section 6 of which authorized the Presi- 
dent, when he deemed such action nec- 
esSary in the interest of national defense, 
to prohibit or curtail the exportation of 
any military equipment or munitions, or 
materials or supplies necessary for the 
production or operation thereof. On the 
same date the President issued Procla- 
mation No. 2413, vesting the adminis- 
tration of this provision of law in the 
Administrator of Export Control, the Ad- 
ministrator to function under rules and 
regulations prescribed by the President. 
This proclamation also prescribed the 
initial list of articles and materials to 
which export control should be applica- 
ble, and authorized the Secretary of 
State to issue licenses for the exporta- 
tion of any of these items in accordance 
with the rules and regulations just men- 
tioned or specific directives communi- 
cated to him by the Administrator of 
Export Control. The President also is- 
sued a Military Order on July 2, 1940, 
stating that the administration of sec- 
tion 4 of the act of July 2, 1940, is essen- 
tially a military function and, by virtue 
of his authority as President of the 
United States and as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy, designating 
Brig. Gen. Russell L. Maxwell (then 
lieutenant colonel), United States Army, 
as Administrator of Export Control 
(FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 6, 
1940). 


The foregoing is, briefly, the basis of 
the export licensing system in effect in 
this country. As regards continental 
United States, it operated successfully 
from the outset. In United States over- 
sea possessions, however, its applicability 
was doubtful in some places, and it 
clearly did not apply to export from the 
Philippine Islands. The Philippines 
were not mentioned in the legislation of 
July 2, 1940, and the law therefore had 
no effect there. This is due to the act 


of August 29, 1916 (C. 416, sec. 5, 39 
Stat. 547; 48 U. S. C., sec. 1003), which 
provided: “The statutory laws of the 
United States enacted subsequent to 
August 29, 1916, shall not apply to the 
Philippine Islands, except when they 
specifically so provide, or it is so provided 
in this chapter.” 








CuickerInc, Lt. Col. A. G. D., Deputy Administrator of Export Control 


Philippine Export Control 
Legislated 


The problem presented through the 
failure to include reference to the Philip- 
pines in the legislation of July 2, 1940. 
is obvious. Materials sorely needed in 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Lubricants: Special Tax on Imports 
and Sales Established —A special tax on 
imports and sales of lubricating products 
of all kinds has been established in 
Algeria, effective June 1, 1941, by an 
order of May 30, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Algeria on June 6. 

This tax, which is for the benefit of 
the Group of Importers of Lubricants, 
amounts to 20 francs per 100 kilograms 
if sold by weight, or 0.20 franc per liter 
if sold by volume. 

Dried Beans, Preserved and Salted 
Fish: Standardization Tax on Exports.* 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Treatment of Rce.—Ex- 
change will be provided for imported 
rice, regardless of country of origin, at 
the rate of 4.23 pesos to the dollar, pro- 
vided it arrives at Argentine ports before 
January 1, 1942. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Clearance of Goods From Any Coun- 
try Permitted Without Prescribed Docu- 
ments Conditional on Later Presenta- 
tion.—Merchandise from any ccuntry, 
for which the necessary documents, bill 
of lading, consular invoices, or certifi- 
cates of origin required for clearance are 
not available as a result of delays occa- 
sioned by world conditions, may be 
cleared through the Argentine customs 
without presentation of these documents, 
by provisions of a Customs Resolution 
(No. 353) of June 10, 1941. This resolu- 
tion amplifies the scope of an earlier 
resolution of October 11, 1939, which 
made similar provision for European 
merchandise only. 

Hereafter the consignee may clear 
merchandise without presenting the bill 
of lading, consular invoice, or certificate 
of origin, provided he signs an agreement 
accepting responsibility for their future 
presentation. This agreement must be 
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counters'gned by a banking institution. 
Normally a period of 60 days will be 
allowed for the later presentation of the 
missing documents. 

{Owners of No. 11, vol. I, of the Inter- 
national Reference Service, “Preparing Ship- 
ments to Argentina,” should enter the above 
in the section “Entry and warehousing” on 
p. 6. See CoMMERCE ReEporTs of December 
9, 1939, for notice of the Argentine resolution 
permitting the clearance of European goods 
without the prescribed documents condi- 
tional on later presentation. |] 


Sulfur: Shipments Must Be Accompa- 
nied by Official Certificate of Analysis.— 
An official certificate of analysis must 
accompany the documents covering ship- 
ments of crude sulfur to Argentina, 
under provisions of a resolution of the 
Argentine Bureau of Customs (No. 358) 
dated June 17, 1941. This requirement 
was made in an attempt to standardize 
shipments of this product and to avoid 
difficulty in determining the purity of the 
suljur. 

The certificate should indicate the per- 
centage of purity, as, under the Argen- 
tine customs tariff. sulfur with a purity 
of over 99 percent has an official valua- 
tion twice as high as sulfur with a purity 
of 99 percent or less. The rates of duty 
and surtax, which are assessed on the 
official valuation, are the same for both 
classifications. 


[Owners of No. 11, Volume I, of the Inter- 
national Reference Service, “Preparing Ship- 
ments to Argentina,” should enter the above 
under the section “Sanitary certificates and 
other special documents” on p. 4.] 


Bermuda 


Exchange and Finance 


More Dollar Exchange Available.— 
During recent months there has been 
some relaxation of restrictions on im- 
ports from countries using the United 
States dollar, and dollar exchange is 
now available in greater volume than 
at any time since the outbreak of the 
war. Peyments for approved importa- 
tions continue to be very prompt. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


All Exports and Imports Now Subject 
to Permit.—A permit from the Food and 
Supplies Control Board is now required 
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for the exportation, reexportation, or 
transshipment of goods of any descrip- 
tion from Bermuda, by terms of an order 
published in the Official Gazette, July 29, 
1941. 

Similarly, importation of goods of 
every description, from Empire sterling 
sources as well as from any other sources, 
is subject to import permit from the 
Board, according to a notice published 
in the Gazette July 7 and effective July 1. 


Bolivia 


Economic Conditions 


Tin exports for June were higher than 
in any month since December, amounting 
to 4,626 metric tons of fine tin. Total 
shipments for the year from July 1940 
through June 1941 were 43,789 tons— 
2,238 tons less than the quota of 46,027 
allocated to Bolivia under the Interna- 
tional Tin Agreement. Stocks of tin 
were reduced because of heavy June ship- 
ments, and in cOnsequence exports in 
July were expected to fall short of the 
monthly average of 3,600 tons. 

Exports of antimony, bismuth, copper, 
gold, silver, and tungsten during June 
were also higher than in the preceding 
month. 

A decree of July 24, 1941, provides that 
banks are to furnish necessary exchange 
without delay for imports of specified 
prime necessities, including sugar, rice, 
flour, lard, condensed milk, potatoes, sal- 
mon, sardines, wheat, corn, edible oils, 
tea, children’s foods, drugs, and thread. 
The decree also establishes regulations 
for price fixing, control of speculation, 
and penalties against infractions of offi- 
cial prices as provided in the decree of 
April 4, 1940 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE DurRING THE FIrRsT 5 
MONTHS OF 1941 


Brazil's total foreign trade for the first 
5 months of 1941 was slightly smaller 
than that for the same period in 1940. 
Exports, however, were considerably in 
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excess of imports. Total exports regis- 
tered an increase of slightly more than 
10 percent and total imports a decrease 
of approximately 17 percent in value in 
relation to the corresponding totals of 
1940. 

The United States continued to be the 
main supplier of Brazil’s imports and the 
chief purchaser of its exports, supplying 
58.9 percent in the first instance, com- 
pared with 48.1 percent for the compara- 
tive period of 1940 and 56.2 percent in the 
latter, as compared with only 33.8 per- 
cent in the 1940 period. 

The United Kingdom maintained its 
position as second best customer for 
Brazil’s exports and second most impor- 
tant supplier of Brazil’s imports, but the 
total foreign trade between the two 
countries declined in 1941 to about 67 
percent of that for the same period in 
1940. 

Brazil’s exports to Germany and Italy 
together aggregated less than 1 percent 
of the total, and the combined totals of 
imports from these countries were 3.8 
percent of all imports. In 1941 Germany 
managed to push up its sales slightly, 
despite a sharp drop in that country’s 
reciprocal purchases of Brazilian goods. 
Braz'l’s imports from Italy for the*’1941 
period did not amount to one-half of 1 
percent of total Brazilian import trade, 
compared with 1.9 percent in the first 5 
months of 1940. 

The following table shows a compari- 
son of Brazil’s external trade in the first 
5 months of 1941 and 1940, and the par- 
ticipation with the United States, United 
Kingdom, Germany, and Italy: 











Exports 
{In thousands of U. 8. dollars] 
| Per- | | | 

‘ . "OF- Nh — *er- 

Destination pirat ( pps ad cent 
: S'of total)? ™ jof total 
United State 76, 230 56.2 |} 41,274 33.8 
German v 679 5 | », 445 4.4 
United Kingdom 15,582] 11.5 | 23,472) 19.2 
Italy 173 an », B88 | 4.7 
Others 42,046 31.7 | 46,226 | 37.9 
Total 135,619 | 100.0 122,105 | 100.0 

Imports 
{In thousands of U. 8. dollars] 
Per- | I 

p ; er la ; *er- 

From ALAS) ca OO. en 
; ‘lof total|? of total 
United States AS, 500 | 58.9 57, 593 | 48. | 
Germany 3, 490 3.5 3, 022 2.5 
United Kingdom 6, 530 6.6 11,501 | 9.6 
Italy 287 | 3 2, 247 1.9 
Others 30,587 | 30.7 | 45,272 37.9 


Total | 99,484 | 100.0 | 119,635 | 100.0 





Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation Improved.—Dur- 
ing the week ended August 3 the ex- 
change situation showed considerable 
improvement, due to the large sales of 
coffee and cotton. Purchases of free ex- 
change by the Bank of Brazil again 
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exceeded sales to cover imports of 
merchandise, remittance of profits and 
d.vidends, and other operations. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Consular Invoices Now Required on 
Parcel Post Shipments.—Effective imme- 
diately, parcel-post shipments to Brazil 
with a value of more than $25 must be 
covered by consular invoices in addition 
to the previously required commercial 
invoices, announces the Brazilian Con- 
sul General at New York. 


{Holders of the mimeographed publication 
“Preparing Shipments to Brazil” should 
enter this change on p. 7 of their copy.] 


Transport and Communication 


Tramway Service in Sao Paulo—The 
President has signed a decree obliging 
the Sao Paulo Tramway, Light & Power 
Co., Ltd., to continue electric tramway 
service in the city of Sao Paulo after the 
company’s concession expired in July 
1941. 


British Malaya 


Transport and Communication 


Railways Operating at Capacity.—The 
facilities of the Federated Malay States 
Railways have been taxed to capacity 
during present months, and earnings 
during the present year will almost cer- 
tainly exceed even 1940’s record surplus 
Over expenditures of nearly S$6,000,000. 

Total revenues during 1940 amounted 
to 19,732,787 Strait dollars, compared 
with the 1939 figure of 14,805,358 Strait 
dollars; 52 percent of 1940 revenue was 
derived from freight, 33 percent from 
passenger traffic, and the rest from high- 
way motor services, wharves, ferries, 
rents, etc. 

Air-Service Developments.—Inaugura- 
tion by Pan American Airways, as of 
May 10, 1941, of a biweekly Clipper serv- 
ice between Singapore and San Fran- 
cisco has greatly facilitated communica- 
tion with both the United States and 
Europe. 

At present British aerial facilities to 
African destinations, ending at Durban, 
have been resumed on the basis of one 
trip per week in each direction. A bi- 
weekly passenger and mail service be- 
tween Singapore and the Near East is 
also offered by K. L. M. (Dutch), while 
weekly communication between Singa- 
pore and Sydney, with stops in Java and 
Bali, is maintained by both British and 
Dutch air services. 

Most recent development is provision 
of air-mail facilities to Manila in alter- 
nate weeks to connect with Pan Ameri- 
can Airways. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


Under instructions issued by the For- 
eign Exchange Control Board on July 25 
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and 26, no withdrawals from Canadian 
collar or foreign-exchange accounts in 
Canada of residents of Japan or China 
may be made without the permission of 
the Foreign Exchange Control Board. 

Previously, the Board’s authorized 
agents were empowered to approve such 
transactions under the general foreign- 
exchange control regulations. Their au- 
thority is now revoked except in the case 
of transfers to accounts in Canada of 
residents of the same country. Security 
transfers and remittances for interest 
and dividends are included in the scope of 
the new instruction. 

Patriotic and benevolent remittances 
may be made to residents of China, but 
the former can be only in United States 
collars, payable to a Chinese Govern- 
ment account in the Bank of China, New 
York, or the Bank of Canton, San Fran- 
cisco, and the latter only in Hong Kong 
dollars. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Liberalization of Canadian Customs 
Duty Draw-Back Regulations—The Ca- 
nadian draw-back regulations have been 
broadened to permit more liberal bases 
for granting a 99-percent draw-back of 
duties and taxes on imported materials, 
for use in Canadian manufactures and 
subsequent exportation from Canada in 
a further manufactured condition, and 
on goods imported and exported, without 
change in condition, to a destination 
other than the country of origin, ac- 
cording to Canadian Customs Memo- 
renda Nos. 42 and 43, dated July 22, 1941, 
Ottawa. 

Under Memorandum No. 42, when two 
materials of the same class are imported 
at different tariff rates (either because 
different in condition and thus subject to 
different tariff classifications, or because, 
though of the same class or condition, 
they are entered at different rates under 
the British preferential and intermediate 
columns), and used in Canadian manu- 
factures, there may be granted, upon ex- 
portation of the articles, a draw-back of 
99 percent of the duties and taxes paid 
at the higher rates, under the condi- 
tions outlined in the memorandum. 
These regulations expand but do not su- 
persede the previous regulations. 

Under earlier draw-back regulations, 
provision was made for the payment of 
a draw-back of duties and taxes on goods 
imported from any country and exported 
to the United Kingdom, British Domin- 
ions, Colonies, Possessions, and Man- 
dated Territories enjoying Imperial pref- 
erence. The other new memorandum 
(No. 43) provides for payment of such 
draw-back on goods imported from any 
country and exported to the United 
States and other countries, provided they 
are not exported to the country from 
which they were imported. 


[See COMMERCE Reports for March 6, 1937, 
fo® announcement of previous regulations. | 


Butter and Cheese: Licenses and Im- 


port Permits Must Be Obtained by Im- 
porters—No person may import any 
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butter or cheese into Canada unless he 
holds an import license issued by the 
Canadian Dairy Products Board and ob- 
tains an import permit from the Board 
authorizing such importations, according 
to a notice issued on August 2, 1941, by 
the Department of Agriculture, effective 
August 5, and published in the Canada 
Gazette (Extra) of August 5, Ottawa. 

Application blanks for importers’ li- 
censes and for import permits (each re- 
quired in triplicate) are obtainable from 
the Dairy Products Board, Ottawa. 
Casual importations not exceeding 50 
pounds are not affected by the above 
order. 

Additional Products Subject to Export 
Permit Requirements.—Special export 
permits are required for exportation 
from Canada of additional products un- 
der groups I and II of. the regulations 


shipments. 


or unsalable through faulty packing. 


Construction 

Design 

Methods 

Materials 

Lowest Customs Charges 
Damage Prevention 


Order Your Copy 
eee 








YOU KNOW there is a right way to prepare export 


YOU KNOW it is wasteful to design and manufacture ud hi 
a product if that product is to be battered until useless 


MAKE SAFE SHIPMENTS! 


YOU SHOULD HAVE A copy oF Mopern Export PAckING 


IT COVERS EVERY PHASE OF PACKING GOODS FOR EXPORT — 
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covering agricultural, vegetable, and ani- 
mal products by Canadian orders, effec- 
tive July 15 and July 31, 1941, according 
to Customs Memoranda WM No. 39 (re- 
vised) supplements 2 and 7, of July 10 
and 30, Ottawa. 

From July 15, export permits have 
been required for the following products 
intended for shipment to the United 
States and the British Empire, which had 
previously been exempted from this re- 
quirement: flax seed; grease stearin, hog 
grease, oleo oil, oleo stearin (edible) , oleo 
stock, and tallow (edible and inedible). 
From July 31, export permits have been 
required for grain screenings of feed 
grade; linseed oOilcake or meal, corn 
gluten feed, brewers’ dried grains, dis- 
tillers’ dried grains, and malt sprouts; 
dried beet pulp, mixed feeds; tankage, 
meat meal or meat scrap containing 


Modern 
A Export 
Y Packing 


Protection Against Pilferage 
Markings and Marks of Origin 
Packing and Marine Insurance 
Parcel Post 

Facilities in 1,200 Foreign Ports 


Send $1 with your name and address to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ask for a copy of Trade 
Promotion Series No. 207. 
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over 62 percent ammonia; dried blood; 
bone meal, and fish meal. From August 
11, bones of all kinds, and tanners’ flesh- 
ings have been subject to the export- 
permit requirements. 

Penknives, Jackknives, and Pocket 
Knives Removed from List of Prohibited 
Imports.—Penknives, jackknives, and 
pocket knives of all kinds (not including 
jackknives and pocket knives measuring 
314 inches in length and over, when 
closed), classified under item 429 (c) of 
the Canadian tariff, are exempted from 
the import prohibition under Schedule 1, 
Part 1, of the War Exchange Conserva- 
tion Act of 1940, according to a notice of 
August 2, 1941, from the Department of 
National Revenue, published in the Can- 
ada Gazette of August 9, Ottawa. 

Strawberries: Seasonal Customs Valu- 
ation Canceled in All Canada.* 

Customs Treatment of Imports from 
Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania.—Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania are considered “enemy terri- 
tories,” effective August 2, 1941, under 
Canadian Trading with the Enemy Regu- 
lations, according to Customs Memo- 
randa WM No. 1 (second Revision) sup- 
plement Nos. 11 and 12 of August 6 and 8, 
Ottawa.* 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Traffic and Earnings at High 
Level.—Enhanced economic activity is 
fully reflected in transportation statistics 
and railway earnings. The combined 
gross earnings of the two transconti- 
nental lines in the first half of the year 
gained nearly 28 percent, compared with 
1940. 

Carloadings in the first 4 weeks of June 
gained nearly 7 percent over May and 
were nearly 13 percent higher than in 
June 1940. 

The recent trend has featured enlarged 
shipments of wheat and coal, mainly be- 
cause of the use of rail lines in eastern 
Canada for traffic ordinarily loaded in 
canal boats. 

Compared with June 1940, a substan- 
tial gain was shown in miscellaneous in- 
dustrial goods and small-lot traffic. 


Chile 


Commercial Law Digests 


Tazation: Increases in Municipal 
Taxes.—Salaries of municipal employees 
are increased by percentages ranging 
from 14 percent for the highest-paid 
group to more than 71 percent for the 
lowest salary classification by Law No. 
6966, dated June 19 and published in the 
Diario Oficial of June 25, 1941. To com- 
pensate for these increased salaries and 
pensions article 6 of the law establishes 
an additional tax equivalent to double 
the fees fixed by Decree No. 245 of May 
15, 1931. 

For example, before the enactment of 
the new law, taxes for the inspection of 
construction work began at 30 pesos 
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where the value of the job was from 
10,000 to 30,000 pesos, and terminated 
with a tax of 500 pesos upon construction 
jobs in excess of $1,000,000. 

Advertising tax rates for posters, plac- 
ards, and signs of all kinds will likewise 
be increased in proportion. 

The tax for the first exhibition of any 
foreign motion-picture film in each mu- 
nicipality was formerly 50 pesos, and the 
installation of radio receiving sets for 
commercial purposes paid a tax of 100 
pesos per annum—private individuals 12 
pesos. Article 8 of the new law makes 
provision for increased revenue from 
municipal taxation if the new schedule 
of taxation fails to balance the Budget. 

If, however, even with the additional 
revenues, some of the municipalities are 
still unable to finance their increased 
expenditures, they may, within 90 days 
after this law becomes effective, request 
authorization from the President of the 
Republic to collect an additional tax up 
to one-fourth per mil on real estate. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Trade circles at Shanghai continue to 
be perplexed, and a decidedly pessimis- 
tic outlook for the immediate future pre- 
vails. Causes: the rising tension in the 
Pacific and the operation of freezing and 
counter-freezing measures which have 
created uncertainties and confusion 
with regard to what merchants may or 
may not be able to do. Trade restrictions 
abroad and a short supply of shipping 
tonnage for international commerce 
have also added to the confusion. 


| UNCERTAINTIES INFLUENCE PRICES UPWARD 


Uncertainty as to the continuance of 
supplies for Shanghai in this unpromis- 
ing outlook continues to influence prices 
upward and to stimulate hoarding, de- 
spite existence of considerable hoarded 
stocks in certain lines. 

Anticipating that acute shortages will 
sooner or later develop in vital consump- 


tion goods, hoarders are holding for 
higher prices. During the week ended 
August 16, 1941, record highs were 


reached in raw cotton, anthracite, edible 
peanut oil, and other essentials. 


IMPORTERS FACING TIGHTENING CREDIT 
CONDITIONS 


Under current critical conditions, im- 
porters are facing tightening credit terms 
under which they are being obligated in 
Many cases to put up 100-percent mar- 
gin on letters of credit opened—bankers 
being less and less willing to assume risks 
under the freezing orders and in face of 
tightening trade restrictions enforced 
abroad. An insufficiency of exchange 
cover for. importers and the relatively 
unsteady rates have created further diffi- 
culties. Many exporters are still in doubt 
as to whether the freezing orders in force 
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abroad will permit them to receive, for 
goods shipped, payment in free funds. 
The export of articles on the controlled 
list at Shanghai continues to be so re- 
stricted as to cause difficulties for plants 
making metal and chemical goods for 
export to southern Asiatic countries. 


FOREIGN-TRADE FIGURES 


Recorded imports, in adjusted values, 
from yen-bloc countries during June 
amounted to 48,900,000 Japanese yen, a 
decrease of 11 percent from May, of 
which 70 percent entered North China 
ports. Recorded exports, also adjusted 
in value, totaled 45,000,000 local yen, rep- 
resenting an increase of 35 percent over 
May—mainly because of larger ship- 
ments to Kwantung Leased Territory in- 
tended for Germany via Siberia, of which 
56 percent originated in Shanghai. 

In adjusted values, United States cur- 
rency, recorded imports into North China 
ports from non-yen-bloc countries to- 
taled a value of $4,500,000; into Shang- 
hai, $14,075,000; into other Japanese-oc- 
cupied ports in Central and South China, 
$339,000; and into Chinese-controlled 
ports, $15,406,000—making the total im- 
port trade for June $34,310,000. 


FREE CHINA EXPORTS INCREASE 


Exports from North China ports, in 
United States currency, during June to- 
taled $4,072,000; from Shanghai, $10,394,- 
000; from other Japanese-controlled 
ports, $62,000; and from Chinese-con- 
trolled ports, $21,900,000. Total exports 
for the month of June amounted to more 
than $36,000,000. The large increase in 
recorded exports from Chinese-controlled 
ports in June is attributed to larger ship- 
ments of wolfram, tin, tung oil, bristles, 
mercury, raw silk, and antimony. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Rates.—Shanghai 
rates were easy on the morning of Au- 
gust 15, as all outstanding exchange con- 
tracts between Chinese commercial banks 
made prior to the freezing order had to 
be set off on that day, causing a rush for 
cover. 

Interbank spot sold on August 15 at 
US$0.04 1°45, with high during the week 
of US$0.05 '40 and low of US$0.04 1%g. 
August and September delivery sold for 
the same as spot. Other quotations on 
August 15 were: Bank of Japan yen 
higher at 1 for 2.32 Chinese yuan; mili- 
tary scrip, 41.44 for 100 yuan; and the 
Hua Hsing notes, 1 for 2.03 yuan. Wei- 
wah and cash exchanged at par. 

Tientsin Exchange Rates.—Chinese 
yuan at Tientsin was lower at US$0.05 14.5 
and depreciated further in value in rela- 
tion to the Federal Reserve Bank yuan. 
The latter exchanged for fapi at the rate 
of 55.25 for 100. 

Manchuria: Currency.—Continuing its 
usual seasonal decline, the total currency 
issue of the Central Bank on May 20, 
1941, was approximately MY785,000,000, 
compared with MY911,500,000 in the last 
week of February. This amount, how- 
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ever, was 34 percent higher than during 
the same period of 1940, while bank loans 
were 29 percent higher. 

Manchuria: Banking—The annual 
statement of the Central Bank for the 
year ended December 31, 1940, shows that 
“Deposits and bullion,” valued at MY80,- 
310,323 in 1934, totaled only MY65,108,- 
581 in 1940, while during the same period 
the note issue increased from MY168,- 
332,493 to MY947,050,782. Assuming the 
unlikely possibility that all or the larger 
part of the item “Deposits and bullion” 
consists of bullion, it would appear that 
there is no longer any substantial specie 
reserve against the currency issue. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Service from Canton.—Lim- 
ited passenger service is maintained on 
the 275-mile Kwangtung section of the 
Canton-Hankow Railway only between 
Canton and Sunkai, about 25 miles, and 
between the Provincial border and Shink- 
wan, about 70 miles. The line, it is un- 
derstood, is used for military purposes 
from Shinkwan south to Yingtak, an- 
other 50 miles. Rails have been removed 
for much of the distance between Yingtak 
and Sunkai. 

Commercial traffic is maintained on the 
Canton-Samshui Railway between Can- 
ton and Sainam. Third-class passenger 
trains run twice daily in each direction. 
The Canton-Sainam fare is 11 cents. 
The bridge at Sainam has been rebuilt, 
and military trains operate as far as 
Samshui. 

Since December 1939 a limited freight 
and passenger service has been operated 
by the Japanese military over the Can- 
ton-Kowloon Railroad between Canton 
and Skektan, a distance of 35 miles. A 
2-mile spur to Whampoa, constructed by 
the Japanese, is operated as a part of the 
line, but the bridge across the East River 
at Sheklung was destroyed by the retir- 
ing Chinese and has not been rebuilt to 
permit operation of trains between the 
river and the Hong Kong frontier, a dis- 
tance of 48 miles. In addition to mili- 
tary traffic, two passenger trains are 
operated daily in each direction between 
Canton and Shektan and two trains be- 
tween Canton and Whampoa. Fares 
(third-class only) are 12 cents between 
Canton and Shektan and 5 cents between 
Canton and Whampoa. 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Public Debt —The consolidated public 
debt of Cuba on June 30, was $125,973,- 
000, of which $119,000,000 was foreign 
and $11,174,000 domestic. ‘ 


Ecuador 


Economic Conditions 


Renewal of active hostilities on the 
Peruvian frontier and additional export 
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restrictions in the United States were im- 
mediately reficcted in economic condi- 
tions in Ecuador in July. However, 
banking and commercial activities 
quickly recovered their normal level, and 
the market for foodstuffs was only tempo- 
rarily affected. Actual hostilities con- 
tinued only a few days and resulted in but 
few casualties. 

Many Ecuadoran importers, especially 
those having European connections, were 
disturbed over the Executive Order of 
June 14 by the President of the United 
States, which extended freezing control 
to all countries of continental Europe and 
their nationals. While the full effects 
of this order are not yet manifest, they 
are expected to be considerable, especially 
in the foodstuffs and pharmaceutical 
lines, owing to the strong participation of 
Europeans in those trades. 


AGRICULTURE 


June deliveries of cacao at Guayaquil 
were larger than a year before, and ship- 
ments during the first half-year showed 
a big rise. Weather has been good for 
cacao, and market quotations have meant 
profits. 

Coffee shipments in June showed an 
important rise over the same month last 
year. The cotton crop has been hurt by 
unfavorable weather and diversion of 
lands to castor beans. 

Rice production is equal to last year’s. 
The sugar crop is down, and some im- 
ports may be needed. Banana exports 
for the half-year were off 8 percent from 
1940. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total imports for the first 5 months of 
1941 were valued at 55,864,646 sucres 
($3,724,310), a reduction of 29.8 percent 
from the comparable period of 1940, while 
exports increased by 14.6 percent to a 
total of 74,184,465 sucres ($4,945,631). 


EMERGENCY POWERS GRANTED TO 
EXECUTIVE 


The Ecuadoran Congress passed a de- 
cree August 5 authorizing the President 
to take all necessary measures of a mili- 
tary or economic character—to control 
the press and radio and maintain public 
order—and to remove and appoint Gov- 
ernment employees, without regard to 
existing provisions of law. These emer- 
gency powers are granted for the dura- 
tion of the present session and the regu- 
lar session of the Ecuadoran Congress. 


Exchange and Finance 


New Exchange Regulations. — The 
Banco Central of Ecuador announced 
that the allocation of dollar exchange 
for the two remaining quarters of the 
year would be continued at the rate of a 
million dollars per month, but the control 
regulations were moderated to permit 
the use by importers of the entire ex- 
change quota for the third quarter and 
up to 60 percent of the fourth-quarter 
quota. 
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Import Controls—On July 17, the 
Exchange Control Board announced 
that import licenses would be restricted 
to indispensable articles, such as flour, 
lard, newsprint, paper, motor trucks and 
parts, cement, drugs, pharmaceutical 
products, nails, and similar articles. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export of Essential Materials and Re- 
exportation of Imported Goods Pro- 
hibited Except Under License—The 
Ecuadoran Government has prohibited 
reexportation of imported merchandise 
and exportation of essential materials, 
except under licenses issued by the Ex- 
port Control Board, under provisions of 
a decree of August 1, 1941. 

Permits for reexportation of imported 
merchandise will be granted only in the 
case of shipments to a country of the 
Western Hemisphere which maintains a 
similar control Over reexports and ac- 
cords reciprocity to Ecuador in this 
respect. 

The Ecuadoran Ministry of Finance is 
authorized to prepare a list of articles, 
the exportation of which is not desirable 
and for which export permits will be de- 
nied by the Exchange Control Board. 


E] Salvador 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances—During the 
first 3 months of the present calendar 
year revenues were 4,575,000 colones and 
expenditures 5,565,000, a deficit of 990,000 
colones thus resulting. This does not 
include the deficit of 1,931,000 colones 
carried over from 1940. 

The public debt on March 31 was 
42,666,000 colones, of which 37,417,000 
was external and 5,249,000 internal. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Organization Committees 
To Control Specified Industries and 
Trades Formed.—Additional organiza- 
tion committees for commerce in gen- 
eral, and for the following industries and 
trades have been formed in France by 
decrees issued or published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel during May 1941: 

Books and printing; beer and malt in- 
dustries, trade in hops; industry and 
trade in thermic, hydraulic, and pneu- 
matic machines; industries manufactur- 
ing soaps and cleaning materials, glyc- 
erin, prepared wazes, and products for 
maintenance and trades connected 
therewith; industry and trade in as- 
bestos; degras; furniture moving and 
storage enterprises; and fur skins and 
furs. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 


2 and August 9, 1941, for other recently 
formed organization committees. ] 
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Center of Inter-Trade Information | 
Established for Organization Commit- 
tees —A center of intertrade informa- 
tion, to serve as a common liaison agency 
between the various organization com- 
mittees, was formed in France by decree | 
No. 1899 of April 30, 1941, published in | 
the Journal Officiel of May 11. 

This center is charged with the aSsem- 
bly of general information in economic, 
financial, fiscal, and juridic matters 
necessary for the functioning of the 
organizations. 

Petroleum Monopoly Placed in Opera- 
tion.—The administrative and financial 
organization of the French petroleum 
monopoly, provided for by the decree-law 
of July 29, 1939, was fixed by decree No. 
1444 of April 12, 1941, published in the 
Journal Officiel of April 30. 

The monopoly is a public undertaking 
of the State, with industrial and com- 
mercial character, and is to engage in 
all operations concerning the location, 
production, and sale and transportation 
of crude petroleum. 

Petroleum Derivatives: Issuance of 
Import Permits Suspended Temporarily.* 

Saffron Extended Benefits of Tempo- 
rary Duty-Free Admission Regime.* 

Malt: Surtax on Imports from Ger- 
many Removed.* 

Sodium Chloride, Wines and Brandies, 
Preserved Snails: Export Licenses Re- 
quired in France and Algeria.* 


French Indochina 


Exchange and Finance 


Financial Developments During March 
and April.—Budgetary receipts for March 
and April were 10,900,000 and 10,300,000 
piasters, respectively. 

Notes in circulation increased to 302,- 
600,000 piasters at the end of March and 
to 307,600,000 at the end of April. The 
latter figure represented an increase of 
56,000,000 piasters (22 percent) over 
April 1940. New notes of 500 piasters’ 
denomination were placed in circulation 
during April. 


French Togoland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Kapok and Coffee: Additional Export 
Standards Established—Standards of 
quality, grading, packing, and labeling 
for kapok and coffee exported from 
French Togoland, independent of those 
applying to all French colonies, were es- 
tablished by orders No. 279 and No. 280 
of June 8, 1941, published in the Journal 
Officiel of that colony on June 16. 

| See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 10 


1941, for announcement of the regulations 
applying to all colonies. | 
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French West 
Africa 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Gold and Gold Manufactures: Regula- 
tions on Production and Trade Codified. 


Gold Coast 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Condensed or Evaporated Milk: Fat 
Content Requirement for Imports Low- 
ered.—Condensed or evaporated milk im- 
ported into the Gold Coast may now con- 
tain only 8 percent (by weight) of milk 
fat, instead of 9 percent, as formerly re- 
quired, according to an order published 
in the Gold Coast Gazette of May 23, 
1941.* 


Hawaii 


Economic Conditions 


CORRECTION 


In FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Au- 
gust 2, page 14, erroneous figures were 
shown for new construction in Hawaii 
during the first half of 1941. The state- 
ment should have read: “New construc- 
tion, exclusive of defense projects, was 
valued at $6,216,000, compared with $5.- 
524,000 in the first half of 1940.” 


Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions during July in the 
Tegucigalpa area showed no improve- 
ment over the dullness characteristic of 
the past few months. Purchasing power, 
already depressed because of substantial 
price increases of imported merchandise, 
continued to decline further as prices of 
fast-depleting stocks moved upward. 
Another important factor affecting the 
retail trade was the failure of the Gov- 
ernment to meet civilian salary obliga- 
tions during June. 

The La Ceiba area, on the other hand, 
again showed a slight improvement over 
the preceding month, and merchants re- 
port fair prospects for a continuance of 
this trend. Contributing factors: larger 
shipments of bananas as the seasonal 
peak is being reached and a notable in- 
crease in production. 

June mercantile collections continued 
normal, and credits were tight. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation Improved.—Re- 
mittances to cover importations from the 
United States are now being made within 
a month for shipments involving less 
than $1,000 each. At the end of June 
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total dollar deposits to the credit of the 
Exchange Commission were about $938,- 


000. 
India 


Exchange and Finance 


Foreign Exchange Control Develop- 
ments.—The following circulars in re- 
gard to exchange control have been 
issued by the Government of India, 
according to dispatches recently received 
from Calcutta: 

A circular of May 19 requires that all 
shipments to Portuguese India from any 
Empire country (other than British 
India) must be paid in sterling from a 
Portuguese Special Account. Drawees 
of bills in sterling or rupees, on persons 
or firms in British India, covering ship- 
ments to Portuguese India should be in- 
structed to purchase sterling drafts 
drawn on a Portuguese special sterling 
account in the United Kingdom from 
banks in Portuguese India in payment 
of the bills. 

A circular of May 22 requires that, 
effective from May 19, the special ac- 
count procedure be applied to various 
Central American and Caribbean coun- 
tries. Transfers from one account in 
that area to another will be permitted. 
Payments for exports to any of these 
countries must be in sterling from a Cen- 
tral American account or in United 
States dollars. Payments for imports 
from Central American countries may 
be made only in sterling to a Central 
American sterling account in London. 

A circular of May 29 prohibits remit- 
tances of United States dollars on ac- 
count of any correspondence course in 
the United States except in the case of 
students who had already registered for 
such courses before January 1, 1941. 
Applications for remittances for this 
purpose must be referred to the Reserve 
Bank of India for prior approval, with 
evidence as to registration. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Specified Products Prohibited Importa- 
tion From Nonsterling Countries —The 
Foreign Trade Controller, Calcutta, is- 
sued a notice on July 3, 1941, specifying 
products which are prohibited importa- 
tion into India from nonsterling coun- 
tries, including the following products of 
United States origin: 

Ivory, manufactured or not; fruits of 
all kinds, fresh, dried, or preserved; con- 
fectionery; jams, jellies, pickles, chutnies, 
sauces, and condiments, canned or bot- 
tled; lard, bacon, and ham; butter, 
cheese, and milk; vegetables, fresh, dried, 
or preserved; canned fish; coffee, cocoa, 
and chocolate; biscuits, cakes, and fari- 
naceous and patent foods; fruit juices; 
provisions and oilman’s stores and gro- 
ceries; wines and spirits; vinegar in 
casks; food and drink, not otherwise 
specified; mineral oil, except kerosene 
and motor spirit for lamps; cigars, cig- 
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arettes, and other manufactured tobacco; 
marble and stone and articles thereof; 
soap; skins, tanned or dressed and un- 
wrought leather; fur skins, dressed; fur- 
niture and cabinetware; certain mats and 
mattings; lace and embroidery; cement; 
earthenware; pearls and precious stones, 
unset; plated articles of silver and gold; 
jewelry and jewels; phonographs and 
records; certain firearms and parts; 
smokers’ requisites; prints, engravings, 
and pictures. 


[Announcements concerning the establish- 
ment of import license control on the above 
products appeared in ComMMERCcE Reports of 
June 1 and 15, 1940, and ForricGn COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 24, 1941.] 


Italy 


Economic Conditions 
PRICE CONTROL TIGHTENED 


Early in July, price-control mechanism 
in Italy was strengthened (as announced 
in the Italian press of July 8) by crea- 
tion of a Central Committee for the Co- 
ordination and Control of Prices of Food- 
stuffs of Primary Necessity, under the 
chairmanship of the Secretary of the Fas- 
cist Party. This is regarded as an out- 
growth of the Interministerial Provision- 
ing Commission established in December 
1940. 


At the first meeting of the new com- 
mittee on July 10 its duties were out- 
lined by the Secretary of the Party, as 
follows: 


(1) To draw up a list of foodstuffs of 
“broad consumption,” fix consumers’ prices 
cf these foods, and arrange them in two 
groups—those with a national and those with 
a local market; 

(2) To fix national prices and correlate 
them so as to insure the greatest possible 
stability; 

(3) To apply automatically, on the basis 
of tabulations agreed on, adjustments by 
Provinces for national prices, while prices on 
local markets will be equalized by zones; 
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(4) To control national stocks of foodstuffs 
of “broad consumption,” so as to perfect dis- 
tribution in connection with price control; 

(5) To standardize qualities and types by 
reducing their number to a minimum. 

The general purpose of these measures is 
a minute control of retail prices. 


HIGHER WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS 


Provision has been made for increased 
wage and salary payments in Italy by an 
agreement between the Fascist Confed- 
eration of Industrialists and the Fascist 
Confederation of Workers in Industry, 
published in the Italian press of June 15, 
1941. 

Basic rates of pay (which were blocked 
for the duration of the war at the levels 
prevailing on July 30, 1940) remain un- 
changed, but increases are granted in the 
form of (a) family allowances; (b) spe- 
cial premiums for “industriousness”; and 
(c) supplementary wage payments to 
workers employed less than 40 hours per 
week. 

The agreement came into effect July 
16 and has a duration of 6 months, re- 
newable for a like period unless de- 
nounced by either of the parties to the 
agreement. 

The “family allowances” take the form 
of an aditional contribution by the em- 
ployers amounting to 10 percent of their 
gross pay rolls. The “premium for in- 
dustriousness” grants an additional pay- 
ment equivalent to 120 hours’ wages for 
employees working on an hourly basis, to 
be included with the last wage payment 
for June, and equivalent to a month’s 
salary (up to 2,000 lire), to accompany 
the salary payment for June for employ- 
ees paid by the month. The supple- 
mentary wage for workers employed less 
than 40 hours per week is at the rate of 
75 percent of the regular wages for the 
number of hours by which employment 
falls short of 40 hours per week. 


Jamaica 


Economic Conditions 


Trade has been fairly brisk for several 
months. Collections are reasonably 
prompt in Kingston, but somewhat slow 
in the country districts. Credits are 
easy. The value of total exports for the 
5 months January to May 1941 amounted 
to £1,764,295, compared with £1,086,867 
for the corresponding 1940 period. 

Exports of bananas, cacao, ginger, and 
Sugar were approximately doubled in 
value, while shipments of dyewoods and 
extracts, grapefruit, limes, and bitter- 
wood were less than half the value of the 
1940 period. 

The sugar-grinding season was prac- 
tically finished by the first of August. 
Latest estimates give a crop of slightly 
over 157,000 tons, all purchased by the 
British Government. The 1941-42 crop 
is expected to be larger than the present 
one and will in all probability be pur- 
chased by the British Food Controller. 

It is unlikely that any fresh citrus fruit 
will be shipped to the United Kingdom 
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next year, but the British Ministry of 
Food has agreed to purchase at fixed 
f. o. b. prices 4,000 tons of bitter-orange 
marmalade pulp, 7,500 tons of grapefruit 
pulp, and 6,000 tons of sweet-orange pulp. 
After allowing for the manufacture of 
some juice, the quantities mentioned will 
represent practically the whole crop of 
citrus fruit grown in the island. Prices 
set will allow a fair return to the growers. 

The British Ministry of Food has also 
agreed to grant import licenses for 950 
tons of Jamaican honey. While final 
decisions have not been reached in regard 
to pimento, coffee, ginger, and other 
minor products, it is expected that gener- 
ous import quotas will also be awarded 
Jamaica for these commodities. 

Because of damage to coconut trees in 
the storm of November 1939 there is at 
present a shortage of coconut products 
in Jamaica, and shipments of fresh coco- 
nuts are being restricted so as to build up 
local supplies of copra and to maintain 
production of oil, margarine, lard, and 
soap. It is generally felt that the short- 
age will not be of long duration. On 
July 18, 1941, the minimum price of 
coconuts for use in the manufacture of 
copra or coconut oil was increased. 

Owing to shortage of tankers, supplies 
of gasoline and kerosene are to be 
brought to Jamaica from Curacao in- 
stead of from Trinidad, as heretofore, 
and the British preferential rates of duty 
will be accorded to those Curacao 
products. 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Service—The Royal Dutch 
Air Lines have announced a new air 
service to connect Kingston with Cura- 
cao, Aruba, and Trinidad—to begin Au- 
gust 19 and continue weekly thereafter. 

Air transport to the United States has 
also been improved. There are now 
three planes per week in each direction 
instead of two, as heretofore. 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 


The silk exchange opened during the 
week ended August 9 with prices of ex- 
port silk quoted below the price of silk 
for domestic use. No transactions were 
permitted below the level of 1,400 yen per 
bale, either spot or futures, A ceiling 
price of 1,461 yen per bale has been fixed 
on sales for August, 1,431 yen for Sep- 
tember, and 1,421 yen for October and 
beyond. 


ADDITIONAL CONTROL MEASURES INDICATED 


Early promulgation of four Imperial 
control] ordinances under the National 
Mobilization Law is expected, according 
to press reports. The ordinances provide 
for (1) special exploitation of metals; 
(2) control over major industry organi- 
zations; (3) control over ports and ship- 
ping, and (4) control over power-trans- 
mission enterprises. 
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Two draft ordinances were approved 
August 11, one calling for revision of the 
commodity-price-control ordinance and 
the other for revision of the shipping- 
control ordinance. Ordinances covering 
control of stock prices and emergency 
measures to be taken for the valuation 
of stock in possession of companies were 
under discussion. 


More ALcoHot To BE MIXED WITH 
GASOLINE FOR AUTOMOBILES 


The Ministry of Commerce decided to 
amalgamate the 14 existing petroleum- 
refining companies into 6 companies, ac- 
cording to press reports. The amount of 
alcohol to be mixed with gasoline for au- 
tomobiles will be increased from 15 to 20 
percent, effective September 1. 

War-risk insurance rates for cargoes 
were raised approximately 100 percent, 
effective August 8. 

The Ministry of Commerce added 40 
kinds of foods to the list of goods subject 
to export permit, effective August 7, and 
at the same time increased the number 
of articles subject to export control by 
221. These additions raise the total 
number of goods subject to export permit 
to 284 and those subject to export con- 
trol to 561. 


SHORT RICE CROP AND FURTHER Foop 
RATIONING ANTICIPATED 


The Minister of Agriculture contem- 
plates extending the ticket system now 
embracing sugar, wheat, flour, edible oil, 
and condensed milk to vegetables, fish, 
sake, and several other food items, ac- 
cording to press reports. 

Preliminary reports indicate that the 
current rice crop will fall substantially 
short of both the normal crop of 65,800,- 
000 koku and the production goal of 71,- 
000,000 koku, as a result of unfavorable 
weather conditions, floods, and insect 
damage. 


CAUSTIC-SODA SHORTAGE CONSIDERED 
SERIOUS 


Trade reports indicate that rayon and 
staple-fiber manufacturers are facing a 
serious shortage of caustic soda. This 
situation is deemed particularly disad- 
vantageous at this time when increased 
production of chemical fibers is of im- 
portance owing to the difficulties en- 
countered in obtaining cotton and wool 
from overseas. 

The Government has decided to grant 
70,000,000 yen to exporters who suffer 
losses under conditions beyond their con- 
trol as a result of the complicated inter- 
national situation. 


Exchange and Finance 


Financial Developments.—The note is- 
sue of the Bank of Japan on August 9 
totaled 4,278,209,000 yen, a drop of 256,- 
940,000 from August 2. Money-market | 
conditions were slightly easier after the 
July month-end settlement. The for- 
eign-exchange market was stagnant, 
with rates unchanged. 
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The Japanese national debt on July 31 
comprised domestic obligations of 31,- 
707,000,000 yen and foreign issues of 
1,229,000,000 yen. Total national indebt- 
edness on July 31, 32,936,000,000 yen, 
represented a gain during the month 
from June 30 of 1,043,000,000 yen, and 
an increase of 8,132,000,000 yen over the 
figure for July 31, 1940. 

The Ministry of Finance announced 
that, during the year ended June 30, the 
number of commercial banks in Japan 
was reduced by 65, and the number of 
trust companies by 6. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


The business upswing of May and June 
continued through July in both imported 
and domestic products, and the volume 
of wholesale and retail sales increased 
sharply, in anticipation of price rises. 
Department-store sales, in general, were 
considered highly satisfactory. 

Cotton textiles enjoyed a good de- 
mand, with stocks remaining moderate, 
and the arrival of orders from Central 
American Republics reacted as a stimu- 
lus to the industry. Higher production 
costs in woolen textiles brought a grad- 
ual increase in price. Imports of raw 
wool became irregular, and stocks were 
only average. The scarcity of rayon 
yarn became more pronounced, but the 
arrival of a shipment from Japan some- 
what eased the market. 

Automobile tire and tube production 
continued at capacity, with the demand 
even greater than in June. Shoe sales 
continued good, and factories maintain- 
ed capacity production. Despite in- 
creasing prices, the sales of medicinal 
products and pharmaceutical specialties 
continued good. 

Wholesale and retail hardware sales 
were fairly active but were held down 
somewhat by price increases. As Fed- 
eral and city governments pushed their 
highway and street programs, there was 
demand for heavy and light road-con- 
struction machinery. Sales of agricul- 
tural machinery continued to be good. 

Purchases continued heavy for refrig- 
erators and washing machines, in 
fear of a scarcity, and a notable increase 
was recorded in the Sale of electric 
stoves. While this is the off-season, the 
demand for radios was considered good 
for this time of the year. Cigarette and 
soap factories operated at capacity to 
meet the increasing demand. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


Abundant precipitation during the 
rainy season has continued throughout 
most of Mexico, especially along the 
border States, and excessive rains have 
relieved the drought in the Tampico area. 
The upper regions of the Yagui and Mayo 
Rivers are said to be swollen, but no 
rains have fallen in Guaymas and vicin- 
ity. Mérida reports that the general 
crop situation is bad, as a result of locust 
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plague, and that prices generally have 
risen. 

Cotton supplies for the year will be 
fully average, but prices have risen 
throughout the Republic. Cattle are 
said to be in excellent condition, and 
pasture is plentiful and good. Cattle 
prices have advanced from 10 to 20 per- 
cent during the past month, being $3 a 
head higher than last year. 

The corn crop generally is favorable, 
with prices higher. Beans are reported 
plentiful, but higher prices in most 
regions are causing some discontent. 
The wheat crop has been considerably 
damaged by excessive rains, but on the 
whole the damage is reported to be less 
than that of last year. 

A slight seasonal drop was reported in 
exports of bananas to the United States 
via Nuevo Laredo, but July is normally 
a slack month. The vice crop is ex- 
pected to be normal, and, though the 
tobacco crop is under that of last year, 
supplies are reported as ample for this 
year’s manufacture. 

Henequen production in Yucatan is 
expected to be normal. Chicle reports 
are favorable, and a good production 
is anticipated. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Turn-over Tax and Compensatory 
Import Duty Reduced.—The normal rate 
of the Netherland general turn-over tax 
and of the compensating special import 
duty has been reduced from 2% to 2 
percent ad valorem by an order of June 
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20, published in the Verordeningenblad 
of June 27 and effective from July 1, 
1941. 

The rate on imports by consumers and 
on manufacturer’s sales direct to con- 
sumers has been reduced from 5 to 4 
percent. 

The list of raw materials exempt from 
tax or special import duty has been 
canceled, but such articles may still be 
granted exemption in special cases. 


Netherlands Indies 


Economic Conditions 


General business conditions during the 
month ended mid-July showed little 
change from the preceding month. In- 
dicative of more stringent Government 
anti-inflationary measures are the in- 
creasing number of prosecutions of price 
inflationists and a further tightening of 
official control over prices, not only of 
importers and retailers but also of mid- 
dlemen. 

Living costs have been steadily rising, 
and cost-of-living allowances have been 
granted by an increasing number of 
business houses. Owing to the steady 
advance of cost prices, the Department 
of Economic Affairs has issued three up- 
ward revisions of importers’ maximum 
prices during the past 4 weeks. 

The excessive rainfall in Java and 
Madura during May has reduced the 
quality of rice and has damaged the 
secondary crops, including soybeans and 
maize. Rainfall in the outer Provinces 
has on the whole been normal, and the 
food situation is favorable. 
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Important measures adopted by the 
Government include extension of the 
import quota regulations for cotton sew- 
ing threads under the same terms and 
conditions as in the previous restriction 
year—establishment of the tea export 
quota at 149,609,800 half-kilograms for 
the restriction year beginning April 1— 
extension of the exemption of Java 
native tobacco from export duty for 1 
year beginning July 1—and amendment 
of the trading regulations to require 
traders in native coffee in certain Su- 
matran districts to obtain licenses from 
the Director of Economic Affairs. 

The rubber market continued active 
in the second half of June but eased in 
the first half of July. Tea continued 
very strong, with demand exceeding 
supply. Citronella-oil supplies continued 
restricted. While the coffee and tapioca 
markets were quiet, kapok and soybeans 
improved toward mid-July. 

Total imports during May amounted 
to 46,500,000 guilders, compared with 
33,600,000 guilders in April (guilder= 
$0.53 United States currency). Exports 
in May were valued at 77,200,000 guilders, 
against 67,700,000 guilders in the preced- 
ing month. Imports from the United 
States in April amounted to 13,100,000 
guilders, and total exports to the United 
States in the same month to 22,700,000. 


Newfoundland 


Exchange and Finance 


Information has been received that on 
and after September 1 the Newfound- 
land Foreign Exchange Board will not 
accept unofficial (that is, “free”’) Ca- 
nadian dollars, in respect of benevolent 
and personal remittances from the 
United States. The new restriction fol- 
lows earlier notice (published in these 
columns on July 19) to the effect that 
such action was under consideration. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Licensing Control System Established 
for Transshipment of Goods at All New- 
foundland Ports to United Kingdom.— 
A system of control by license for the 
transshipment of goods at all Newfound- 
land ports to the United Kingdom has 
been instituted, according to a published 
announcement by the Newfoundland 
Commission of Government, dated July 
14, 1941, at St. John’s. The official an- 
nouncement follows: 

Owing to the extreme pressure on inward 
shipping space to the United Kingdom, it 
has been necessary to institute strict con- 
trol of its use for all purposes, including 
transshipment. The United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment has therefore decided to establish 
a system of control by license. 

Shippers are accordingly being advised that 
whenever possible application should be 
made for licenses to import for transship- 
ment before arrangements are made for ship- 
ping goods from the country of origin. 
Failure to observe this precaution may re- 
sult in serious disappointments and possibly 
losses, since such licenses for transshipment 
may be granted only sparingly. 

Shippers in Newfoundland are accordingly 
advised to make application through the De- 
partment of Customs before making arrange- 
ments involving transshipment of goods for 
United Kingdom. 


Fertilizers: Imports Under Control of 
Secretary for Rural Reconstruction.— 
The Secretary of Rural Reconstruction, 
a department under the Commissioner of 
Natural Resources, is authorized to con- 
trol imports of agricultural and other 
fertilizers imported through the New- 
foundland customs, under Act No. 16 of 
1941, amending the “Act Relating to the 
Sale of Artificial Fertilizers,” published 
in the Newfoundland Gazette of July 22, 
at St. John’s.* 


Nicaragua 


Exchange and Finance 


Liquidation of Unpaid Drafts.—The 
outstanding balance of unpaid drafts 
held by the National Bank of Nicaragua 
is being reduced slowly. The authorities 
maintain that they are diverting a part 
of the exchange becoming available to 
the liquidation of these drafts, and they 
hope that they will be entirely covered in 
due course. It is understood that the 
amount outstanding at present is less 
than at any time during the current 
year. 


Northern Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Control 


Nonferrous Metals Made Subject to 
Export License.—Copper ore, meial scrap 
alloys and manufactures, and many other 
nonferrous metals and alloys may not be 
exported from Northern Rhodesia except 
under license, according to an order is- 
sued by the Controller of Customs and 
proclaimed in the Government Gazette 
of August 6, 1941, effective on that date. 
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Many other commodities were included 
in the notice. Exports to the United 
States are subject to the special license, 

The order carried a provision for the 
issuance of open general licenses for the 
export of electrolytic and blister copper 
to the British Empire except Eire and to 
the Belgian Congo. 


Palestine 


Economic Conditions 


Palestine’s general economic position, 
adversely affected by the virtual closing 
of the Mediterranean to commercial 
shipping in June 1940, continued unfav- 
orable throughout the first quarter of 
1941. While some contact with outside 
markets was maintained through the Red 
Sea, this was so limited that increasing 
difficulty has been experienced in bring- 
ing in needed goods, and it has been im- 
possible to ship the last citrus-fruit crop, 
notwithstanding the fact that the citrus 
crop normally constitutes the chief item 
of export. 

That the repercussions on the whole 
structure of Palestine’s economy have not 
been more disastrous is in large measure 
due to the presence of the British military 
forces. Toward the end of the quarter, 
improvement in economic conditions was 
noted as agriculture and industry ex- 
panded and marketing possibilities 
opened up in response to military and 
government requirements. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY INCREASES 


Some industries made tangible gains 
during the quarter. Local industry in- 
creased its output, switched to new lines 
of production, or established new enter- 
prises. Among new lines introduced by 
existing factories were the production of 
hardened vegetable oils for margarine 
manufacture and the waterproofing of 
materials. Switch to new lines of pro- 
duction was evidenced in the manufac- 
ture of steel helmets by a plant formerly 
producing building accessories. 

New local industries established since 
the beginning of the war include plants 
for the manufacture of steel castings, 
tool steel and implements; wool spinning; 
upper leather; clay brick; bone meal; 
medical instruments; jersey knitting; 
canning; and the extraction of tin from 
scrap metal. Many of these industries 
were the first of their kind in Palestine. 
Experts from the former diamond cen- 
ters of Antwerp and Amsterdam have 
introduced diamond cutiing and polish- 
ing, working mainly for the United States 
market. 

Notable in this recent industrial prog- 
ress has been the advance made in the 
metal and machine industries, which 
already produce, on a limited scale, a con- 
siderable range of manufactures. 

Prices, as reflected in cost-of-living 
figures, had moved continuously upward 
during 1940 but receded slightly in Jan- 
uary and February. They were back 
near the December high in March, when 
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the cost-of-living index for Jewish work- 
ers stood at 130.1 (on the basis of August 
1930 equals 100). 

War developments in the eastern Medi- 
terranean and in the Balkans during 
January and February stimulated local 
commerce. Trade was brisk, the move- 
ment of goods general, and the result was 
abnormally low stocks on hand at the 
end of the quarter. At this date £P1,000,- 
000 in documentary credits which had 
been opened by local banks to finance 
badly needed imports, principally raw 
materials, foodstuffs, iron and_ steel, 
chemicals, and surgical dressings, were 
outstanding. 


The appointment of six members of the 
Palestine government as a War Supply 
Board to organize production in Pales- 
tine—to insure a maximum contribution 
to the general war effort and safeguard 
the essential needs of the community— 
was announced in February. The Board 
was to coordinate activities of the several 
authorities operating under the Defense 
Regulations, to coordinate or expand the 
existing industrial capacity of Palestine, 
and to work in close collaboration with 
the Central War Supply Board for the 
Eastern Mediterranean operating in 
Egypt. 

As an emergency measure, the Govern- 
ment assumed control over the importa- 
tion of wheat. Regulation of the prices 
of wheat, flour, sugar, edible oils, and fats 
became effective, and a control was es- 
tablished over stocks of specified com- 
modities, including most foodstuffs, 
paper, office equipment, certain chemi- 
cals, building materials, and construction 
machinery. Priority is given to military 
needs. 


C1TRUS SITUATION CONTINUES SERIOUS 


There has been no improvement in 
the citrus-fruit situation, and the major 
part of the current crop of 11,000,000 
cases remains unmarketed. Approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 cases were suitable for 
export, but only 70,000 cases had been 
shipped up to March 31. Seasonal ship- 
ments 2 years ago were 15,000,000 cases 
and last year (1939-40) about half that 
number. 

In view of the desperate position of 
the citrus industry last year the Govern- 
ment agreed to guarantee, to the extent 
of two-thirds of the amounts involved, 
loans made by banks to citrus growers, 
up to a maximum of £P2,600 per dunam 
(44 acre), on groves in good condition 
planted before 1936. 

Since there were practically no ex- 
ports during the past season, growers 
generally are unable to repay outstand- 
ing loans and, consequently, cannot se- 
cure further advances through normal 
channels. It is believed that the Govern- 
ment will decide to reimburse banks to 
the full amount (instead of the two-thirds 
guaranteed) of loans made last year un- 
der Government guaranties. It is like- 
wise thought that the Government will 
guarantee, to the extent of two-thirds of 
the amounts advanced, further loans by 
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banks, provided that the advances do not 
exceed £P3,200 per dunam. 

The total area to be covered by ad- 
vances does not exceed 170,000 dunams, 
and groves covered by advances have 
been planted prior to 1935. In early 
April of this year the Government issued 
a new loan of £P100,000 to approved 
grove owners for acquisition of stock and 
poultry, purchase of seed and fertilizer, 
and extension of irrigation. 

Additional loans totaling over £P100,- 
000 have been made during 1940 and the 
early part of 1941 to encourage diversi- 
fied farming and increase the general 
food production of the country. Dairy- 
ing and vegetable growing have expanded 
considerably. 


Exchange and Finance 


Ordinary documentary collections, 
other than for goods imported from the 
sterling area, have virtually ceased, as all 
imports are financed by means of docu- 
mentary credits. Owing to shipping 
difficulties and the possibility of a 
scarcity of goods, collections covering 
imports, for which prior cover in the 
form of bank credits is not required, are 
readily met, and protests have been com- 
paratively few. 

The larger banks reported a continu- 
ous decrease in discounts and advances 
against marketable trading bills, due 
partly to the policy adopted by local 
traders of transacting most operations 
on a cash basis, 

The country’s reserve stocks of essen- 
tial materials are being released gradu- 
ally at extensive profits where prices are 
not controlled by the government. 

The three leading banks of Palestine 
are financing importation of raw mate- 
rials and machinery for industrial enter- 
prises as well as many building contrac- 
tors engaged on construction work for 
the military forces. 

There has been a continuous upward 
trend in the volume of bank deposits 
since September 1940, following a pre- 
vious decline. The volume of credits, 
which had declined throughout 1940 as 
a result of the restrictive policy of the 
banks and political events, registered a 
not inconsiderable increase of £P450,000 
in December. Some fall in the interest 
rate was noted in the last few weeks of 
the quarter, due probably to competition 
between various groups of capitalists and 
the banks. Many private channels have 
become active in the field of finance, and 
there have been times when private capi- 
talists demanded 15 to 20 percent per 
annum disguised as commissions. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Materials for Spinning and 
Weaving Mills: Import Duty Temporar- 
ily Reduced.—The import duty on cer- 
tain specified materials to be used only 
and exclusively in spinning and weaving 
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mills in Paraguay has been reduced one- 
half until September 15, 1941, by a decree 
(No. 7,715) of July 5, 1941, published in 
the Gaceta Official of July 7. 

Specifically, the reduction of duty ap- 
plies to: Anilines and coal tar dyes and 
other chemical products used in those 
industries, rags of wool and cotton, mix- 
tures of old rags, raw wool, vegetable fiber 
for spinning, and yarns, provided these 
are not produced in the country. 

Shipments of these materials already 
cleared under bond will benefit by the 
reduction of import duties. 

Tobacco and Cotton: Exempted from 
Export Duties and Charges.* 

Sugar: Government Fixes Higher 
Guaranteed Purchase Price for Export 
Surplus —The Paraguayan Government 
has agreed to purchase from the sugar 
companies for exportation, all sugar over 
9,000,000 kilograms which must be re- 
served for domestic use, at the fixed price 
of 19 pesos per kilogram at the mill, by 
a decree (No. 7,764) of July 9, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Official, July 10, 1941. 
Asuncion. The price of 600 pesos per 
ton for sweet cane is maintained for the 
present year.* 


Philippine Islands 


Economic Conditions 


The general level of business activity 
showed considerable seasonal recession 
during the first half of August, while dis- 
turbed international conditions also had 
a reStraining effect, inducing caution. 
Transactions on the securities market 
were curtailed, though average prices 
were maintained at recent levels. There 
was marked contraction in the volume of 
bank clearings and in the number and 
value of building permits issued. 

Commodity markets generally were 
quiet, particularly for export commodi- 
ties which were affected by lack of ship- 
ping space. The recent withdrawal of 
practically all Japanese vessels from 
trans-Pacific services has increased the 
seriousness of the shipping problem. 
One iron mine has announced its closing 
because of shipping scarcity. 

Prices of most major commodities have 
remained practically stationary except 
for moderate declines in copra prices and 
quotations on domestic consumption 
sugar. 


Spain 


Commercial Law Digests 


Formation of Production and Service 
Syndicates Authorized—Formation in 
Spain of 24 national syndicates, embrac- 
ing all productive, processing, and service 
activities, was authorized by a law of 
June 23, published in the Official Bulle- 
tin of July 11, 1941. These syndicates 
do not include syndicates of labor or pro- 
fessional services. 
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Three criteria have been followed in 
determining the groups under which 
various activities have been classified. 
First, there are grouped together those 
producers within a like branch of eco- 
nomic activity which might be consid- 
ered to be competitive; activities eco- 
nomically interconnected within manu- 
facturing processes having a similar eco- 
nomic purpose; and service groups having 
Similar characteristics. Corrections or 
changes in these classifications may be 
made as experience demonstrates them 
to be necessary. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


INCREASED CONTROL OVER PRICES GRANTED 
UNDER NEw Law 


The Swedish Government has been 
granted increased control over prices by 
the new Price Regulation Law proclaimed 
effective on June 16. Legislation enacted 
shortly after the outbreak of hostilities 
in September 1939 empowered the Gov- 
ernment to establish and maintain maxi- 
mum prices as well as control the sale of 
goods. This new law, which includes 
features of the earlier “Maximum Price”’ 
law and the “Price Regulation” law, is 
designed to enable the Government to 
cope with situations not provided for 
under former legislation. 

The State Price Control Board, estab- 
lished soon after the outbreak of the 
war, has been seeking to control prices on 
the basis of a voluntary cooperation be- 
tween State and business, and this sys- 
tem is said to have functioned with a 
relatively high degree of success. It is 
understood that this present voluntary 
system, applied only to important com- 
modities, is to be continued, and the pro- 
visions of the new law are to be enforced 
only when necessary. 

Provisions of the new law grant the 
Swedish Government authority to require 
a person operating a business for the pur- 
pose of trading in certain necessities to 
make an immediate declaration of prices 
and of price increases, as well as post 
special price lists of the necessities. 
Price increases announced by the trade 
may, under certain conditions, be post- 
poned for 1 week, and, provided a reason 
therefor exists, the postponement may be 
extended to 1 month. 

The Government may fix prices, which, 
if proven reasonable, will be established 
as the “normal” price for the voluntary 
sale of certain necessities. Such “nor- 
mal” prices may only be exceeded by 
permit. 

Trade in certain necessities may be re- 
stricted to business operators who belong 
to certain associations or who have been 
trading in these necessities for a specified 
period of time. 

The acceptance or demand of an ex- 
orbitant price or compensation is pro- 
hibited, and sellers may not require the 
purchase of other commodities as a con- 
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dition of sale of goods subject to price 
control. 

Submission of books and other data 
may be required in connection with the 
determination of the suitability of fixing 
prices, or for the purpose of judging the 
general trend of prices as well as for con- 
trolling prices applied. In addition, data 
may be required regarding stocks of ne- 
cessities. 

Right of search, governed by existing 
rules of search, is granted in case of re- 
fusal of data or even on suspicion that 
incorrect information has been furnished. 
Information submitted or obtained from 
the examination of private business books 
and documents may not be divulged to 
any greater extent than necessary to 
carry out provisions of this law. 

Compulsory sale at established prices 
of private stocks deemed unnecessarily 
large may be required if it is determined 
that such stocks are needed to meet pub- 
lic demand. Such sales are to be made 
by the Government at the owner’s ex- 
pense. Creditors holding pledges or 
liens in any such stocks are to receive a 
satisfaction of their claims from the 
results of the sale. 


Penalties may also be applied to pur- 
chasers who seek to buy, or declare 
themselves willing to buy, articles on 
conditions contrary to those stipulated 
under any provisions of this new law. 


Exchange and Finance 


National Debt Continues to Rise -—The 
Swedisa national debt totaled 5,381,000,- 
000 crowns on July 31, 1941, showing an 
increase of 211,000,000 crowns during the 
month. 

This new total represents an increase 
of 863,000,000 crowns in the public debt 
since the first of the year and 1,617,000- 
000 crowns since July 31, 1940. 

State Revenues Show Increase.—The 
Swedish State revenues for the fiscal 
year 1940-41 amounted to 2,029,000,000 
crowns, representing an increase of 218,- 
000,000 crowns, compared with revenues 
of the preceding fiscal year. 

Foreign-Exchange Law Continued.— 
The Foreign Exchange Law No. 350 of 
June 22, 1939, granting a monopoly in 
foreign-exchange and foreign-security 
transactions to the National Bank of 
Sweden (Riksbank) during a war crisis, 
is being continued in force until June 30, 
1942, by a royal decree of June 20, 1941. 

Gold Payment Exemption Period Pro- 
longed.—The period during which the 
National Bank of Sweden (Riksbank) is 
released from the obligation of redeem- 
ing its notes in gold has been prolonged 
to June 30, 1942, by a royal decree of 
June 20, 1941. 

Certain Taxable Income Deductions 
Allowed.—Swedish corporations may 
continue to deduct from their taxable in- 
come that part of profits set aside in de- 
pression funds during the years 1942, 
1943, and 1944, in accordance with a 
royal decree of June 20, 1941, which con- 
tinues in force the authorization granted 
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on June 17, 1938, and effective on 
January 1, 1939. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Medical Supplies, Hospital Clothing, 
and Ambulances for Red Cross Granted 
Duty-Free Entry.—Medical supplies, hos- 
pital clothing, and ambulances addressed 
to the Swedish Red Cross as gifts are 
granted duty-free entry in Sweden dur- 
ing the period May 1, 1941, to April 30, 
1942, by a royal decree of April 4, 1941, 
published in Tullverkets F6rfattnings- 
samling No. 117 on the same day. 

Mutton: Import Tax Reduced.* 


Trinidad and 


Tobago 


Exchange and Finance 


Dollar Exchange Restricted.—Dollar 
exchange is available in Trinidad and 
Tobago only to cover importations from 
the United States that have been licensed 
by the Control Board under the Defense 
Regulations. At the present time the 
policy of the Board is reported to be to 
decline to issue such licenses unless the 
importations are war necessities and the 
commodities involved cannot be obtained 
from sources within the British Empire. 
When licenses are granted there are no 
delays in remittance. 


Tunisia 


Exchange and Finance 


Settlement of Debts in Foreign Cur- 
rencies.—A decree regarding the payment 
of debts in foreign currencies by resi- 
dents of Tunisia dated March 24, 1941, 
was published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien of April 8, 1941. The principal 
feature of this decree is that it liberates 
the Tunisian debtor from responsibility 
for payment directly to the foreign cred- 
itor by requiring that he pay the amount 
(in francs) to the Exchange Office, rep- 
resented at Tunis by the Bank of Algeria. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Various Internal Taxes on Specified 
Commodities Increased as Revenue 
Measure; Export Tax Established.—To 
meet heavy national defense and other 
expenditures, and to cffset the decrease 
in revenues due to war conditions, con- 
siderable increases in Turkish consump- 
tion, stamp, and national-defense taxes 
were made by laws No. 4040 and No. 4041 
of May 29, 1941, published in the Official 
Gazette and effective on May 31. 

The products affected are sugar and 
sugared products, glucose, vegetable oils, 
bran, coffee, tea, cigarettes, beverages, 
salt, matches, rubber footwear, rayon 
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yarn, and cement. 

An export tax of 3 percent ad valorem 
on all commodities and livestock ex- 
ported from Turkey was also established 
by law No. 4040. 

Import and Export Regime: Previous 
Legislation Consolidated.—Previous de- 
crees relative to the Turkish import and 
export regime, commercial exchanges, 
compensation transactions, etc., have 
been consolidated by decree No. 2/15843 
of May 26, 1941, published in the Official 
Gazette of May 31. 

The stated purpose of this decree is to 
unify existing texts and to extend im- 
port possibilities. 


i. >. 3. ae 


Economic Conditions 


U. S. TrapE AGREEMENT 


The commercial agreement between 
the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
which was proclaimed on and became 
effective on August 6, 1937, and which 
was renewed for successive periods of 1 
year on August 5, 1933, August 2, 1939, 
and August 6, 1940, was continued in 
force for another year, that is, until 
August 6, 1942, by identic notes ex- 
changed at Washington on August 2, 
1941, by the Acting Secretary of State 
of the United States, Mr. Sumner Welles, 
and the Ambassador of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, Mr. Constan- 
tine A. Oumansky. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


MILK REGISTRATION AND CHEESE RATIONS 


The Ministry of Food has announced 
that consumers will shortly have to 
register for milk, to insure supplies for 
the priority classes and to assist in the 
distribution among the remainder of the 
population. 

While no formal rationing scheme is 
to be introduced, consumers might have 
to use more condensed milk and less 
liquid milk next winter. The Ministry 
will insure that those needing liquid 
milk most will be given opportunity of 
obtaining sufficient quantities. 

Supplies of 1 pint of liquid milk a day 
will continue to be available to all ex- 
pectant mothers and infants up to 5 
years under provisions of the present 
national milk scheme. Supplies of half 
a pint a day at current prices will also 
be available for children and adolescents 
up to the end of their seventeenth year. 

The Ministry also announces that the 
weekly cheese ration will be increased to 
3 ounces per person for ordinary con- 
sumers from August 25. The ration of 
8 ounces for priority classes will remain 
unchanged. 
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Exchange and Finance 


Hong Kong Placed in Sterling Area.— 
Hong Kong was placed in the sterling 
area effective August 1. The sterling 
area as now defined includes the United 
Kingdom and the following territories, 
excluding Canada and Newfoundland: 

(a) Any Dominion; 

(b) Any other part of His Majesty’s 
dominions outside the British Islands; 

(c) Any territory in respect of which a 
mandate on behalf of the League of Na- 
tions has been accepted by His Majesty 
and is being exercised by His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom or in 
any Dominion; 

(d) Any British protectorate or pro- 
tected state; 

(e) Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan; 

(f) The Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi; 

(g) The following territories under the 
control of the Council of Defense of the 
French Empire: French Equatorial 
Africa, Cameroons under French man- 
date, French Oceania, French Establish- 
ments in India; and 

(h) Iceland and the Faroe Islands. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Marine Insurance: Loss of Cargo on 
Enemy Vessels.—A recent decision of the 
Court of Appeal upheld the appeal of 
cargo owners for payment for losses of 
cargoes shipped on German vessels prior 
tc the commencement of hostilities. The 
facts are briefly as follows: Contracts of 
affreightment had been made, and goods 
had been shipped before the outbreak of 
war. The captains of the German steam- 
ers had been ordered by their Govern- 
ment to make their way, if possible, to 
German ports, and to scuttle their ships, 
if necessary, to avoid capture. In the 
three cases under review by the court, 
two ships had been scuttled and one had 
reached a German port. In all three 
cases the owners had lost their cargo and 
had claimed under their policies. 

The defendants, the underwriters, 
claimed that on the outbreak of war the 
policies were avoided on the ground that 
they were policies issued by British in- 
surers of cargo belonging to British own- 
ers in enemy ships; that the German 
steamers were trying to run the British 
blockade, and that they constituted a 
breach of the warranty of legality; that 
the German steamers had abandoned 
their voyages and the insurances had 
come to an end; and that the policies 
were expressly declared free from any 
claims arising out of frustration. 

The court ruled that when the ships 
were deviated from their normal con- 
tractual course to a port of refuge the 
German Government, through their mas- 
ters, received actual possession of the 
British-owned goods and thereafter re- 
tained it, thereby converting the goods 
to its own use. When that happened 
there was a loss, and to that loss were 
attached the requisite attributes of a 
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constructive total loss as laid down in the 
Marine Insurance Act. 


Uruguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Available for United States 
Merchandise.—The Bank of the Republic 
states that importers can obtain ex- 
change without difficulty for imports 
from the United States. This appears to 
be confirmed by the experience of im- 
porters; for the first time in recent years 
they are encountering little trouble in 
obtaining exchange, though many com- 
plain of the high rates. 

Last important exchange allotment for 
merchandise from the United States was 
that of July 28, which provided $6,387,300 
of controlled exchange and $906,000 of 
free. 

There is no reason to believe that im- 
porters will. have serious difficult in ob- 
taining dollars for the remainder of the 
year. This availability of exchange ap- 
plies, however, to essential articles, such 
as raw materials, building materials, 
metals, chemicals, medicines, fuel, ma- 
chinery, hardware, automobiles, trucks, 
and parts. 

The general policy of the Bank of the 
Republic in restricting importation of 
nonessential] articles has not been appre- 
ciably altered. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Rye: Specified Amount Authorized Im- 
portation.—Importation of a maximum 
amount of 30 tons of rye for manufac- 
turing whole meal flour was authorized 
in Uruguay by a resolution of July 9, 1941, 
published in the Diario Oficial of July 29, 
1941, Montevideo. This measure was 
taken because of the current shortage of 
this grain. 


Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


Dollar Exchange Available for All Im- 
ports.—Dollar exchange has been plen- 
tiful during the past month. Allocations 
for new imports during June and July, 
including extraordinary allowances, were 
$9,918,000. Import permits have been 
granted more freely than heretofore, and 
importers unable to obtain permits have 
found no difficulty in obtaining any 
amount in the open market. 

Most important development in the ex- 
change situation during recent weeks 
was the issuance of the decree of July 23, 
fixing the rate of exchange at 3.35 boli- 
vares to the dollar. This rate applies to 
all new licensed importations as well as 
to those still unpaid but contracted for 
prior to the date of the decree, 

Net result of the change in the rate: 
Prices of imported goods will be about 
5 percent higher, in terms of bolivares. 
than previously. 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


@ Brazit.—German Junker planes will 
be used on the new circular air line op- 
erated by the Condor Syndicate—ap- 
proved June 20 by the Air Ministry. The 
line is located entirely within the State 
or Maranhao and will cover these points: 
Sao Luiz, Itapicuru, Coroata, Caxias, 
Terezina, Picos, Loreto, Balcas, Grajau, 
Barra do Corda, Pedreiras, Bacabal, 
Arari, Viana, and Sao Luiz. 


@ Et SALvapor.—This country’s two civil 
aviation training schools are the Club de 
Aviacion Civil y Reserva and the Escuela 
Civil de Aviaci6n Salvadorena. The first 
has three training planes, one of which 
was given to the club by the Government 
to encourage the study of aviation. The 
Escuela Civil de Aviacion Salvadorena 
has two planes equipped with 75 horse- 
power motors. 

The Government has assigned to the 
Club de Aviacion Civil y Reserva an in- 
structor who teaches 10 pupils, holding 
scholarships, without cost to them; it 
has also granted free customs entry to 
both of these schools on imports of air- 
plane parts and accessories, fuel, and 
lubricants. 

The insruction given in both schoois 
is Similar to that in aviation schools in 
the United States. 


@ Honpuras.—The present equipment of 
the air line, Transportes Aereos Centro- 
americanos, S. A., consists of 42 United 
States planes, 13 of which are for use in 
Honduras, 13 in Nicaragua, and 16 in 
Costa Rica. 

This company is interested in purchas- 
ing more modern airplanes, and a repre- 
sentative is now in the United States for 
that purpose. 


@ Peru.—The combined plane equipment 
of the three commercial air lines (Pan 
American-Grace Airways, Inc., Cia. de 
Aviacion Faucett, S. A., and Linea Aerea 
Nacional) consists of 9 United States air- 
planes, 10 United States type manufac- 
tured in Lima, and 2 German. 


Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., 
plans to inaugurate a 24-hour service be- 
tween the Canal Zone and Santiago, 
Chile. New equipment will be needed for 
this schedule. Cia. de Aviacion Faucett, 
S. A., is planning to extend its line to 
Iquitos and Cuzco, Peru. Any new air- 
planes needed will be manufactured lo- 
cally. Engines, however, will be required 
from the United States. The National 
Air Lines desires to acquire four small 
transport planes equipped with floats to 
replace old equipment in service in the 
Amazon region. 

Peru’s only civil-pilot training school 
is the Aero Club School located at Lima- 
tambo Airport, Lima. Ten students will 
graduate in September and 20 additional 
students will begin instruction about 
July 1. The school graduated 49 in 1940 
and 12 so far in 1941; 20 to 25 more are 
expected to graduate by January 1, 1942. 

Training equipment consists of two 
American planes with 90-horsepower en- 
gines, one Italian with 125-horsepower 
engine, and one American with 65-horse- 
power engine. The hangars, clubhouse, 
and dressing rooms of the Aero Club were 
constructed by the Government. Most 
flight instructors are from the Air 
Corps—which furnished three of the air- 
planes used by the club. 

The course consists of about 15 hours 
of flying training, including solo. Plans 
are under way for a ground school and 
a more extensive flying course. Eventu- 
ally the National League for Aviation will 
probably take over the school. 

There is one military training school at 
the Las Palmas Air Base. Equipment in- 
cludes 15 primary trainers and 6 or 8 
basic trainers. Plans have been made for 
the purchase of about 20 additional pri- 
mary trainers and 10 basic trainers. The 
course covers 4 years, graduates receiving 
about 200 to 250 hours of flying. 


Automotive 
Products 


@ AUSTRALIA.—Operation of motor ve- 
hicles with charcoal  producer-gas 
generators has been facilitated by the 


completion of a chain of sales, service, 
and charcoal supply stations along the 
Hume Highway between Melbourne and 
Sydney. This marks the inauguration of 
a plan intended to put a Pederick Pro- 
ducer Gas dealer and service station in 
every town of any importance in Vic- 
toria, Tasmania, New South Wales, and’ 
Queensland. 

S. A. Cheney Pty. Ltd., Pederick in- 
terests in Victoria, announced recently 
that the scheme had been completed so 
far as that State was concerned, and 
that the systems in New South Wales, 
Tasmania, and Queensland were rapidly 
nearing completion. Every main high- 
way in Victoria now has a Pederick depot 
at intervals of 50 miles or less, where not 
only can these units be bought and serv- 
iced but all charcoal-gas users can find 
a supply of guaranteed, high-quality 
charcoal at a fixed price. This price is 
the same at each Pederick station and 
is not increased because of distance from 
Melbourne. 


@ Cusa—lImports of motor’ vehicles 
totaled 1,278 passenger cars and 921 
trucks in the first 6 months of 1941, com- 
pared with 938 and 587, respectively, in 
the same period of 1940. In 1941, all 
motor vehicles imported were American, 
while in 1940 all but one (from France) 
were American. 

June imports numbered 227 passenger 
cars and 116 trucks, against 145 and 134, 
respectively, in May 1941, and 108 and 
60 in June 1940. 


@ Ecuapor.—Imports of motor vehicles 
through Guayaquil—port of entry for 
practically all the chief distributing cen- 
ters of Ecuador—numbered 139 passen- 
ger cars (138 American) and 225 trucks 
and busses (all American) during the 
first 6 months of 1941, compared with 
185 (all American) and 297 ‘all Ameri- 
can), respectively, in the first half of 
last year. 


@ FRENCH INDOCHINA.—The present gas- 
oline shortage and the difficulty of ob- 
taining further supplies in the near fu- 
ture has greatly interfered with the use 
of motor vehicles. Result: the govern- 
mental order of October 14, 1940, re- 
stricting circulation of passenger cars, 
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has been made effective as of April 17, 
1941. 

Efforts are being made to replace im- 
ported gasoline with locally produced de- 
hydrated alcohol. The Government 
General issued an order April 19, 1941, 
informing local transportation compa- 
nies, owners of motor vehicles, and deal- 
ers in automotive fuel that dehydrated 
alcohol may be obtained by applying to 
the Service des Mines. 


@ Honc Konec.—The local government 
now permits importation of commercial 
motor vehicles from nonsterling coun- 
tries. Import licenses will be required 
under terms of Government notification 
No. 475, April 26, 1940, but will be issued 
irrespective of origin of vehicle. 


@ Maperra.—During the first 6 months 
of 1941, four new American trucks were 
registered. The total number of motor 
vehicles capable of operation numbered 
1,250 on June 30, 1941, though it is be- 
lieved that not more than 400 units are 
now in actual use. 


@ Spain.—Parts for the assembly of 
1.000 trucks—all of American origin— 
have arrived in Bilbao. The import per- 
mit was obtained with the understanding 
that 70 percent of the trucks be con- 
structed from products of Spanish origin. 
The transmissions, differentials, and mo- 
tors without cylinder heads, generators, 
or radiators were imported from the 
United States, while all other parts, in- 
cluding brake drums, wheels, chassis 
frames, etc., will be manufactured in 
Spain. 


@ TRINIDAD.—Licenses are not being is- 
sued for the importation of motor ve- 
hicles and automotive parts and acces- 
sories from the United States. No 
license for importation of motor vehi- 
cles from the United States has been 
issued since early in the war. Until re- 
cently, however, it was possible to bring 
in from the United States parts and ac- 
cessories which were essential and which 
could not be obtained from Empire 
sources, but no licenses are now being 
issued for this purpose. 

Automobiles are still being imported 
from Canada and other Empire sources, 
although a special license is required for 
each unit. Such license is issued only 
after the ultimate buyer has demon- 
strated the necessity of the purchase. 


@ Urvucuay.—The sale of American mo- 
tor vehicles in Montevideo is increasing, 
while those of foreign makes are de- 
creasing. Registrations of new passenger 
cars numbered 153 in June 1941, of which 
137 were American, compared with 105 
(33 American) in June of last year. 
Truck sales totaled 27 units (24 Amer- 
ican), compared with 13 (2 American) 
last June. Bus registrations were nil in 
June of this year, while last year they 
numbered 13 (all foreign). 

Cumulative registrations totaled 617 
passenger cars (440 American) and 116 
trucks and busses (92 American) during 
the first 6 months of 1941, against 638 
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passenger cars (175 American) and 154 
trucks and busses (60 American) in the 
corresponding period of 1940. 


Beverages 


@ Honc Konc.—This colony produces no 
spirits other than Chinese native liquors. 
The difference between imports and ex- 
ports of spirits is thus a fairly satisfac- 
tory measure of Hong Kong consumption. 
In 1940, 126,500 imperial gallons of spir- 
its were imported and 21,500 gallons ex- 
ported, leaving a balance of 105,000 gal- 
lons (1 imperial gallon=1.2 United States 
gallons. 

Hong Kong’s liquor imports come 
mainly from the United Kingdom. 
France supplied a substantial amount of 
brandy until June 1940. The United 
States provides a small amount of rye 
and bourbon whisky. 

Scotch whisky sodas are the most pop- 
ular hard drinks in Hong Kong. Scotch 
whisky waters, gin bitters, and “gimlets” 
(gin and lime juice) are also popular. 
The price of these drinks at the colony’s 
leading hotels is approximately $US0.25 
each. 

The prospects for any substantial in- 
crease in Hong Kong imports of Ameri- 
can spirits are only fair. Definite and 
long-standing is the preference for vari- 
ous well-advertised and well-established 
British brands, while American liquors 
are little known. American whisky, gin, 
brandy, and rum are at a considerable 
price disadvantage, as they are dutiable 
at 50 percent more than British spirits. 

No wine is produced in Hong Kong 
other than so-called Chinese “wine,” 
which is actually a distilled beverage. 
The colony’s 1940 imports of sparkling 
and still wine, including vermouth, 
amounted to 27,300 gallons, of which 
10,900 were exported. Local consump- 
tion, apparently 16,400 gallons, was sup- 
plied mainly by the United Kingdom and 
France. Champagne, sherry, and port 
are the most popular wines. 

The colony has only one important 
brewery, with an annual production ca- 
pacity of 250,000 gallons of beer. 

In 1940, 580.000 gallons of malt liquors 
were imported, mostly from North China 
and the United Kingdom. Exports 
amounted to 88,900 gallons. 

The market for American beer, while 
not large, is growing—Americans being 
the main consumers. The price of 
American canned beer is the same as 
that quoted for Barclay (English) 
canned beer. Its failure to achieve a 
wider popularity is said to be due largely 
to the reluctance of the British to change 
to new brands and to their prejudice 
against canned beer. 

Hong Kong has five factories manu- 
facturing carbonated water, and these 
supply the local demand. In 1940 Hong 
Kong exported US$175,473 worth of 
aerated and mineral water and imported 
only US$8,944. Carbonated beverages 
are popular among the Chinese, who 
constitute 90 percent of this market. 
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Chemicals 


@ CanapAa.—Broad powers are given in 
the order recently appointing a Con- 
troller of Chemicals. The Controller was 
recently appointed so “that no short- 
ages of essential chemicals, constituents, 
or intermediates may develop, and to 
take measures as are necessary to assure 
a supply of chemicals required for war 
needs.” The office of the Chemical Con- 
troller will be located in Montreal. The 
Controller is empowered, among other 
things, to acquire chemicals and equip- 
ment and to enter any plants or build- 
ings in search of such chemicals and 
equipment. He may, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Minister of Munitions and 


Supply, fix or regulate prices and limit 
sales. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


@ Bermupa—A large part of the agri- 
cultural chemicals imported into Ber- 
muda is of United States origin. The 
United States supplied fertilizers valued 
at £2,987, out of the total imports of 
£3,228 in 1940, the remainder coming 
from Canada. In 1939 the United States 
supplied £3,476 and Canada £917. 

Total value of insecticides and fungi- 
cides imported was £2,847 in 1940, of 
which the United States supplied £2,607, 
the United Kingdom £175, with the re- 
mainder from Canada. Total imports in 
1939 were £3,341, of which the United 
States supplied £3,039. 


@ DENMARK.—Supplies of artificial fer- 
tilizers in Denmark have been seriously 
affected by the war. Production of super- 
phosphates is dependent on overseas de- 
liveries of phosphate rock; stocks of this 
amounted to just under 50,000 tons at 
the close of 1939, and stocks of super- 
phosphate to 116,000 tons in July 1939. 
Manufacturers therefore were able to 
provide 375,000 tons of superphosphates 
for the 1939-40 crop year and in addition, 
have a carry-over of 50,000 tons for 1940 
autumn sowings. By June 1940, however, 
phosphate rock stocks were exhausted. 

Stocks on hand of superphosphate 
made possible deliveries of about 90 per- 
cent of normal consumption of super- 
phosphates for the winter sowings. Little 
or no superphosphate was available for 
1941 spring crops. Small deliveries of 
apatite, however, were obtained from the 
Soviet Union, sufficient for production of 
about 30,000 tons of superphosphates. 

Sales of all fertilizers by one important 
firm were said to have increased 15,000 
tons to a total of 550,000 tons in 1939-40. 
Of this total, superphosphates accounted 
for 370,000 tons. A second distributor of 
fertilizers estimated total sales of all fer- 
tilizers in 1940 at 289,000 tons, compared 
with 295,000 in 1939. 

With stocks on hand and increased de- 
liveries of nitrogenous fertilizers from 
Norway and Germany, Danish agricul- 
ture during the 1940-41 crop years was 
supplied with 100 percent of the 1939-40 
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consumption of these fertilizers. Ade- 
quate amounts are expected to be avail- 
able in 1941-42. 

Consumption of potash fertilizers prob- 
ably will be above the normal figure for 
past years, estimated at about 110,000 
tons annually. An increase in consump- 
tion is expected. 


@ JAPpAN.—Exports of pyrethrum flowers 
from Kobe to the United States were 
valued at approximately $117,000 during 
the first 6 months of 1940, while in the 
first half of 1941 the corresponding value 
was only $53,000. Sole shipments in 
January—June 1941 were two of 224,000 
pounds each by a well-known Kobe ex- 
porter to a New York firm for a total 
value of $52,000. Another small shipment 
of 2,000 pounds of powdered pyrethrum 
flowers was made to Seattle. 

Figures for export no longer are pub- 
lished by the Japanese Government, but 
it may be assumed that never, since the 
early years of the first World War when 
Japanese pyrethrum became an active 
competitor of the Dalmatian product, 
have the exports from Japan reached 
such a low point. In 1934, exports 
amounted to 12,412,000 pounds, in the 
first 9 months of 1940 to 1,427,600 pounds, 
and in the first half of 1941 pyrethrum 
exports probably were less than 600,000 
pounds. 


@ NEWFOUNDLAND.—A recent amend- 
ment to an act regulating the sale of 
fertilizers gives the Secretary of Rural 
Reconstruction (under the Commissioner 
of Natural Resources) the right to con- 
trol imports of agricultural and other 
fertilizers passed through the Newfound- 
land customs. Since agricultural fer- 
tilizer is entitled to free entry, such 
fertilizer should apparently be differenti- 
ated from industrial fertilizer. The aim 
of the Newfoundland government is to 
encourage agriculture by reducing duties 
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on fertilizer, but still the government 
wishes to collect revenues on industrial 
fertilizers. 


Industrial Chemicals 


@® Bermupa—Demand for compressed 
fuel gases for domestic use changed 
little in 1940; total imports of compressed 
gas into Bermuda amounted to £2,962, 
compared with £2,769 in 1939. Although 
there was a slight increase in value of 
imports from all countries, American 
suppliers lost approximately £1,000 and 
Canada gained £323. Other imports 
were from the United Kingdom. 

Imports of matches during 1941 (val- 
ue, £2,371) gained 20 percent over those 
of 1939. The United States did not par- 
ticipate in this improved business, its 
share of £513 being one-third less than in 
the previous year. Swedish imports of 
£724 were also down one-third. The 
British West Indies, not an exporter of 
matches in past years, furnished im- 
ports of £711. 


@ Brazit.—Imports of calcium chloride 
into Brazil increased markedly last year 
to a total of 566 metric tons in 1940 from 
312 in 1939. Statistics showing “coun- 
tries from which imported” are not 
available, but the United States sup- 
plied about one-half of the total im- 
ports and shared in the expanded trade. 

Exports of calcium chloride from the 
United States to Brazil have advanced 
from 278,300 pounds in 1939 to 341,300 
in 1940. Exports to Brazil during the 
first quarter of 1941 were 25,800 pounds. 


@ Inp1a.—Prices of dyestuffs have risen 
20 percent, owing to activity immediately 
following the Government of India’s ac- 
tion in freezing Japanese assets. A sub- 
sequent decline occurred, but the price 
level still remains at 10 percent above 
the previous levels. 

The Indian Government has been re- 
quested by importers having Japanese 
quotas for permission to transfer those 
quotas to the United States. Some time, 
however, will elapse before a decision on 
this point. The existing shortage of sul- 
fur black, naphthalene, and certain dyes 
has been accentuated by discontinuance 
of imports from Japan. Those imports 
during the first 10 months of 1940 
amounted to $1,000,000 and for the en- 
tire previous year to $365,000. 


@ JapaN.—Exports of camphor from 
Japan to the United States were well over 
$300.000 during the first half of 1941— 
a figure exceeding the refined camphor 
imports into the United States from 
Japan during the entire year 1940. Cor- 
responding figures for the first 6 months 
of 1940 were less than $150,000. 

Particularly did March 1941 show a 
strong forward movement in the export 
trade to the United States, with ship- 
ments to the value of $103,000. 

Figures for total exports of refined 
camphor from Japan in 1940-41 are not 
available, but they are estimated at 
1,280,000 pounds, of which the United 
States took 397,000 in 1940. British In- 
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dia is probably now a larger importer 
of Japanese camphor than is the United 
States. 


@ TurkKey.—Imports of dyes into Turkey 
increased 40 percent in quantity and 100 
percent in value, to 195,623 kilograms, 
valued at 521,728 Turkish pounds (1 
Turkish pound approximated $0.75), 
during the first 4 months of 1941 from 
139,561 kilograms, valued at £T259,615 
in the first 4 months of 1940. 


Organic Chemicals 


@ FRENCH INpDOcHINA.—Alcohol, glycerin, 
acetone, and industrial explosives are the 
only organic chemicals produced in In- 
dochina. Alcohol is made for all pur- 
poses—beverage, industrial, and fuel— 
from rice, sugar, and molasses, but rice is 
by far the most important raw material. 
A small part of the alcohol made is ex- 
ported, as are glycerin and industrial ex- 
plosives. The United States is one of 
the larger purchasers of glycerin from 
French Indochina, but figures for 1940 
are not for publication. 

Imports of glycerin into the United 
States from French Indochina amounted 
to 134,260 pounds, valued at $6,703, in 
1939 and 113,329 pounds, valued at 
$7,893, in 1940. In March 1941, imports 
from Indochina amounted to 104,655 
pounds, valued at $6,281. No imports 
were made in January, February, or 
April. 


Coal and Coke 


@ ARGENTINA.—Stocks of coal, coke, and 
slack on hand as of April 30, 1941, stood 
at 1,064,361 metric tons, compared with 
1,085,458 at the close of the preceding 
month, according to the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture. Stocks on April 30 consisted 
of 4,810 tons of anthracite (4,397 on 
March 31), 896,712 tons of steam or 
bunker coal (899,128), 15,871 tons of 
Yorkshire, kitchen, or stove coal (16,671), 
133,162 tons of steam or bunker coal 
(Cardiff) (145,362), 7,074 tons of slack 
(8,200), and 6,732 tons of coke (11,700). 


@ UNION oF SouTtTH AFrica.—Coal pro- 
duction during the year 1940 reached 
18,933,764 short tons, in comparison with 
18,166,399 in 1939 and 17,536,227 in 
1938. Both the Transvaal and Natal 
showed gains. As South African coal 
exported or used for ship’s bunkers 
originates chiefly in Natal, because of 
proximity of the mines to ocean ship- 
ping points, the increase for the Trans- 


-vaal appears to indicate a larger con- 


sumption of coal—probably by industrial 
enterprises that have grown because of 
the war. 

In 1940 Argentina and Brazil pur- 
chased considerable quantities of coal, 
though neither country had entered the 
South African market in 1939. The fact 
that the Brazilian Government some time 
ago acquired a number of cargo ships 
from the United States and is using some 
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of them in the Brazilian-Argentine- 
South African trades appears to have 
occasioned these purchases. 


There is no competition at present 
between American and South African 
coal, since ocean shipping is required to 
reach South Africa’s oversea markets. 


e U. S. S. R.—Coal production during 
1940 is roughly estimated (from press 
sources) at 164,600,000 metric tons, in 
comparison with 134,518,000 tons in 
1939. Coke production is similarly es- 
timated at 16,500,000 tons, compared 
with 16,700 000 last year. 


Construction 


@ CanApa.—An acute housing shortage 
exists in the Saskatchewan area as a 
result of the wartime growth of Regina 
and other cities. This has given a de- 
cided spurt to building. Greatest activity 
since 1930 was experienced in July 1941. 
The temporary nature of the boom is 
reflected by the type of construction— 
chiefly cheap frame houses and addi- 
tions to houses already built. 


@ CoLtomsi1A.—Domestic production of 
cement rose to 187,619,000 kilograms in 
1940, an increase of 19,295,000 over 1939. 
Imports, on the other hand, dropped 
from 37,423,037 kilograms to 15,229,193. 
Noticeable in the 1940 import trade was 
the continued flow of European cement 
into Colombia—Belgium sending 4,117,- 
866 kilograms, Denmark 2,638,797, and 
the United Kingdom 2,336,464. The 
United States supplied 5,248,494 kilo- 
grams — 34 percent of the total pur- 
chases from abroad. 


Three new cement mills—Compahia de 
Cementos “Argos,’”’ Medellin; Marmoles 
& Cementos del Nare, S. A., Medellin: 
and Cementos del Valle, S. A., Cali— 
were established in the latter part of 
1940. The plants recently began or are 
about to start production. Two other 
plants are to be established, one at 
Santander, the other at Narino. 


@ GUATEMALA.—Japanese white bath- 
room tiles are being sold on the Guate- 
mala market for an average of $3.25 a 
hundred, c. i. f. the port of San Jose, 
according to a Guatemala importer. The 
differential in price in favor of the Japa- 
nese tiles, even after paying a 100 per- 
cent customs surcharge, is so great that 
the competition may seriously affect 
American shipments to the market. 


@ NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES. — Many 
new residences are being constructed in 
Curacao, and practically all the building 
material is being imported from the 
United States. 


A drydock capable of docking vessels 
up to 600 feet in length has been started. 
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The contract for the construction of the 
dock was awarded to an American 
company. ‘ 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


@ Peru.—The Peruvian market for elec- 
tric refrigerators has expanded in recent 
years. Dealers estimate the total num- 
ber of units in operation at 4,000 to 5,000, 


mostly in Lima, Callao, and adjoining 
towns. 


Advertising campaigns and intensive 
sales efforts have been effective in creat- 
ing a considerable amount of public in- 
terest. Newer apartment buildings are 
equipped with refrigerators. 

The supply of electric current at lower 
rates for combined light and appliance 
services in the Lima district and suburbs 
has been a favorable factor. The cost of 
electric current in the Provinces is 
higher. 

The purchasing power of the people 
is low, and at least 60 percent of them 
cannot be considered actual or potential 
consumers of any class of imported mer- 
chandise. The market is further re- 
stricted by household habits. Food sup- 
plies are purchased daily, and no particu- 
lar interest is displayed in storing food in 
refrigerators. Ice is still regarded as 
more or less of a luxury. The call for 
ice, iced drinks, and cold food is 
moderate. 

There is no domestic manufacture of 
household refrigerators. Since their in- 
troduction, American refrigerators have 
been popular among users and have ac- 
counted for most of the trade. Four 
makes account for most of the business. 


@ PvuERTO Rico.—Business, construction, 
and defense activity in Puerto Rico this 
year have created what amounts to a 
real electric-power shortage. For a short 
time last spring, when drought depleted 
water reserves, some sections of Puerto 
Rico were under power rationing. While 
rationing was confined to a few hours at 
a time it indicated dangerously short 
power reserves. 


Anticipating inadequate power re- 
serves, the Porto Rico Railway Light & 
Power Co. in San Juan, a year ago, or- 
dered a new 7,500-KVA American steam 
generator for the Santurce plant. De- 
livery of the plant has been delayed so 
long that, while the company expected 
to have it in operation early last spring, 
it will not be ready for operation until 
some time this summer. Meantime the 
company has ordered another installa- 
tion of the same capacity which it ex- 
pects to have ready by next spring. This 
will be the third such steam installation 
in the Santurce plant in 4 years. 
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Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


@ Brazit.—June shipments of coffee 
from Victoria, amounting to only 14,458 
bags, terminated the crop season July 
1940 to June 1941, with total shipments 


as follows: Bags of 60 kilograms 
United States__....____ 549, 400 
Coastwise ..........._. 206, 600 
River Plate............ 29, 300 
ca = 785, 300 


Prices during the year improved con- 
siderably, opening at 10$000 milreis and 
increasing gradually during the year to 
close at 19$000 milreis per 10 kilograms 
of type 7/8 coffee. The increase was due 
to the policy adopted by the Departmento 
Nacional do Café toward the end of the 
crop season. 

The new crop is reported to be of good 
quality and has ben estimated at more 
than 1,500,000 bags—some sources giv- 
ing it as 2,000,000 bags. 

The State of Espirito Santo has been 
allotted 600,000 bags as part of the 
Brazilian quota for exportation to the 
United States during 1941-42, to be 
divided among exporters in proportions 
based on their shipments during the 
past 3 years. 


@ Honpuras.—Coffee exports from Hon- 


duras during June 1941 were slightly 
lower than in May. 


Exports of Hulled Coffee From Honduras 
During May and June 1941 











May 1941 June 1941 
" : Num- | Value | Num- | Value 
Country of destina- : ; 
tian ber of | _ in ber of 


in 

bags | United| bags | United 
of 66 | States | of 60 | States 
kilo- | cur- kilo- cur- 
grams rency | grams | rency 




















United States ...___- 2,670 |$34,916 | 2,510 | $28, 505 
Mexico .....----- : 32; 443 12 121 
ee | 2,702 | 35, 359 | 2,522 | 28, 626 

| | | ! 





In addition, there were 160 cans of 

ground coffee weighing 2,332 pounds and 
valued at $320.00, shipped to Mexico from 
Puerto Cortes, Honduras. 
@® VENDZUELA—Exports through Mara- 
caibo of coffee produced in the Vene- 
zuelan States of Tachira, Merida, and 
Trujillo during June 1941, with com- 
parative figures for the months of May 
1941 and June 1940, were: 





“| Quantity (60-kilogram 
bags of green coffee) 


Country of destination —inemear ane 














June May June 
| 1941 1941 1940 
Caaee o> Pee S ae ee ee 
United States ; 12, 009 
Argentina. ---_- = 9,990 | 6,500 |__._-- 
rae ees , Be’ * oe 
Chile 2, 300 | 800 
Uruguay. -- on] “Ope Ec: ‘ 
Total......- | 12, 290 | 11,550 | 12, 009 
} | 
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Fairly important shipments of coffee 
to other countries of South America con- 
tinued during June. The first of these 
shipments started a few months ago as 
the result of efforts of local exporters 
to find additional markets because of 
the surplus stocks on hand. The filling 
of the quota for the entry of Venezuelan 
coffee into the United States has shut 
off that market for the present, and 
exporters with coffee on hand have been 
interested in making sales abroad to re- 
imburse for the bounty payments already 
advanced to growers. 

Exports of coffee produced in the Cu- 
cuta region of Colombia, which pass 
through Maracaibo under customs bond 
and are handled by exporters in that 
city, amounted to 3,500 bags in June 
1941, compared with 47,394 bags in May 
1941 and 11,200 in June 1940. 

The coffee-producing States of the 
Maracaibo Consular District are Tachira, 
Merida, and Trujillo. The average an- 
nual production of these States is 500,000 
to 600,000 bags of 60 kilograms each. 


Fish and Products 


@ Canapa—The British Columbia sal- 
mon pack this season as of July 5, 1941, 
amounts to 61,597 cases, compared with 
53,106 at this time last year and 66,369 
in the corresponding period of the com- 
parable brood year. 

The following table shows the pack by 
species as of July 5, in 1941, 1940, and 
1936: 





Species | 1941 | 1940 1936 





i 
| 48-pound 48-pound | 48-pound 





} cases | cases cases 

Sockeye _-_- | 21,580) 31,736 34, 748 
Springs 3, 932 5, 527 8, 065 
Steelheads a 171 | 122 108 
Bluebacks : 18, 164 11, 065 17, 469 
Cohoes oof Se I 4,188 | 4,456 
Sinks : Soe) 168 | 66 224 
Chums 0 ON TD 418 | 402 1, 299 

eee 61,597 | 53,106 | 66, 369 


| | 





Some fear had been felt that American 
canners would overbid the Canadian 
packers, until this was removed by the 
announcement that salmon and herring, 
in any form, from fresh to meal, could 
not be exported from British Columbia 
without a permit issued by the Chief 
Supervisor of the Fisheries. That office 
at present is issuing permits only for 
troll-caught red spring salmon, not used 
for canning. Although this permit sys- 
tem itself amounts to a virtual embargo, 
it was further announced that, if there 
were not enough canned salmon by Au- 
gust 2, a complete embargo would be 
brought into effect. 


@ PorTucaAL—A contract was signed 
July 13, 1941, on behalf of the British 
Government with Portuguese fish can- 
ners for the purchase of 1,500,000 cases 
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Post-War Wheat Planning 


The representatives of Argentina, 
Australia, Canada, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States 
of America, who have been con- 
sidering world wheat problems in 
Washington since July 10 recessed 
on August 3 to meet again on Au- 
gust 18. A provisional draft agree- 
ment is being submitted to Govern- 
ments forthwith, together with a 
request for instructions which will 
enable the delegates to prepare a 
definitive text when they recon- 
vene. 

The range of the wheat discus- 
sions has been considerably wider 
than hitherto. The problems of 
furnishing post-war relief to coun- 
tries which have suffered from the 
devastation of war occupied a 
prominent place in the agenda. 
The need for an equitable sharing 
of world markets to avoid cutthroat 
competition was fully considered as 
a new phase of an old problem. 











of sardines, each case containing 100 
cans. This is the largest single order ever 
placed in Portugal and represents roughly 
three-quarters of the total average an- 
nual sardine pack. 


Fruits and Nuts 


@ CanaDa.—Canada’s 1941 commercial 
apple crop may be 3,884,200 barrels. The 
1940 crop was 4,300,000 barrels (Decem- 
ber estimate), and the 1939 crop was 
5,791,900. This year it is British Colum- 
bia that has a small crop; last year it 
was Nova Scotia. 

The recent sale of 13,500,000 pounds of 
dried apples for delivery to the British 
Ministry of Food during the coming 
season represents about 1,000,000 bar- 
rels of fresh apples, of which about 800,- 
000 barrels may be Nova Scotian. This 
greatly relieves the surplus-apple prob- 
lem in 1941-42. There is no appreciable 
carry-over in Nova Scotia from the large 
production of the past 2 years. About 
400,000 barrels—almost double last year’s 
quantity—may be expected to be sold 
as fresh fruit, and around 1,100,000 bar- 
rels would constitute the remainder of 
the crop approved for drying or for 
canned apples, apple sauce, and juice. 
Possibly 500,000 barrels of culls and out- 
lawed varieties may be used for vinegar 
and other low-value uses. 

Canada’s methods of surplus-apple 
disposal have materially altered the pro- 
portions sold in various ways, but they 
have not greatly affected total produc- 
tion. In 1939-40 it was estimated that 
between 50,000 and 75,000 barrels of ap- 
ples smaller than 2 inches were left un- 
picked because such apples were not per- 
mitted to be marketed. The records of 
the Nova Scotia Apple Marketing Board 
show that, out of the 1,701,388 barrels 
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which it sold, only 33,602 barrels of ap- 
ples smaller than 2% inches were sold 
during that year, presumably for process- 
ing. Similarly, no apples of No. 3 grade 
have been permitted to be sold except 
for juice. The raising of color require- 
ments for all reds and red-striped varie- 
ties maturing later than Wealthy, except 
Northern Spy, has also diverted apples 
from the fresh-fruit markets. 

The quantities of raw whole apples 
purchased by processors for the manu- 
facture of various products during the 
past two seasons were as follows: 





| itis 
Ontertn | British 


ies eee 
| Nova Scotia | Columbia 
Purpose - i ee | 
| | 
| 1939 | 1940 | 1939 1940 | 1939 | 1940 
| . _ a eae 
1,000 | 1,000 |1, 000 1,000; 1,000 | 1,000 
bush- | bush- |bush-|bush-| bush- | bush- 
| els | els | els | els | els | els 
Canned | 1,533 | 1,090 | 251 | 45] 179] 50 
Dehydrated 12,141 | 913 | 63 | 19 | 256 | 336 
Concentrated | | 
juice (for ex- | | 
port) 187 | | | ; 
Cider - 491 |} 57) 58 i ssimiicle 
Vinegar | 1 | 65 | 300 | 113 24 | 5 
Canned juice 96 | 212 50 | 294 13 | 134 
Sauce 146 | 24] 23] wo 
Pie fill | 74] 56] | 
Others i } 87) 95 12 
Total... 4,262 | 2,613 | 906 | 703 | 472 532 





@ GREECE.—The Greek Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy has just issued statistics 
of Greek exports during 1940. Exports 
of Sultana raisins and of currants in 
1939 and 1940 were: 


Greek Exports of Sultana Raisins and 
Currants 





Countries of destination 1939 1940 


SULTANA RAISINS Metric Metric 
tons tons 

Germany 6, 148 15, 503 
United Kingdom 12, 551 1, 818 
Yugoslavia 2, 388 959 
Belgium ‘ 669 
Netherlands 2, 125 278 
Czechoslovakia 1, 000 - i 
Other countries 4, 689 2, 302 

Total 28, 9O1 21, 529 

CURRANTS 

Germany 4, 559 6, 467 
France . R25 fo 
United Kingdom ; 64, 677 7, 291 
United States 1, GOS #09 
Netherlands nl 13, 607 2, 676 
Other countries - ‘ 2, 625 610 

Total ‘ 87, 901 18, 683 





@ Jamaica—The 1940—41 grapefruit sea- 
son was shorter than in previous years 
owing to unfavorable weather conditions, 
particularly at blossoming time. The 
entire orange crop for the year 1940-41 
was purchased by the Ministry of Food in 
England. About 10,000 boxes of bitter 
oranges were shipped to Canada under 
instructions from the British Minister of 
Food for the use of marmalade manu- 
facturers, while small quantities of sweet 
oranges were shipped to Canada, Ber- 
muda, and the Bahamas. Oranges were 
also exported in the form of juice, peel, 
and pulp. 


- 
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A small percentage of the grapefruit 
crop 1940-41 was accepted by the Min- 
istry of Food, shipments being confined 
to the marsh seedless variety. 

The 1941-42 crop, which will mature 
from August until March or April, ap- 
pears to be normal, while reports regard- 
ing quality have been favorable. 


Exports of citrus fruits and fruit juices 
from Jamaica, year ended June 30, 
1940-41 











Kind, and destination Quantity 
Sweet oranges 
United Kingdom __ boxes of 200 157, 607 
2 a 6, 230 
Bahamas wee Oe 24 
| a an es 7, 673 
3 | hat ae do... 171, 534 
Bitter oranges: 
United Kingdom... : on 74, 244 
Canada....--- nce sedenaa Meee 10, 335 
Total Ccduphuiveniceswecemmnsua G0....} 84, 579 
Grapefruit: | 
United Kingdom ...boxes of 100 | , 152 
Canada : ..do 15, 778 
Bahamas G6... 21 
Bermuda do | 1, 822 
Totel....... ; do... 24, 773 
Orange juice: 
United Kingdom imperial gallons 100, 284 
Canada stvenaseees | 30, 020 
Total ...do | 130,304 
Grapefruit juice | 
United Kingdom : an | 210, 210 
Canada seule | 11, 932 
Bermuda eee | 2, 098 
Total es eee 
Note.—-An imperial gallon equals 1.1 United States 


gallon. 


@ Honpuras.—Banana shipments from 
Honduras for June 1941 showed a marked 
increase over May. 


Stems of Bananas Exported to the United 





States From Northern Honduran 
Ports 
Port | June May | June 
190 | 1941 1941 
Puerto Cortes | 789,547 | 486,045 | 778,399 


Tela 573,074 | 324,793 | 330, 214 
La Ceiba 212,604 | 293,068 | 384, 753 


Total ..|1, 575, 225 |1, 103,906 | 1, 493, 366 
| | 





June 1941 exports from Tela were well 
behind those of June 1940. This is be- 
lievedly due to the fact that many of 
the vessels for carrying fruit were di- 
verted to Puerto Cortes. 

Banana exports from La Ceiba during 
June exceeded those for any month dur- 
ing the past 2'5 years, and further gains 
may be likely in the near future. Ex- 
ports will eventually grow smaller, as 
production is now reaching its seasonal 
peak, and it is possible that the carrying 
capacity of company vessels now in oper- 
ation may not be sufficient to transport 
the growing volume of fruit. 


Grain and Hay 


Hawaiian rice unloads for the week 
ended July 26 were 248,500 pounds of 
Cleaned rice, 10,000 pounds of brown 
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rice, and 171,700 pounds of paddy, and 
15,000 pounds of rice were shipped to 
Honolulu from Oahu. California rough 
and milled markets were reported dull 
and featureless, with prices unchanged. 
Paddy was $2.165, per bag, California 
and Japan rice $4.75 at Honolulu. No 
local purchases were reported, as dealers 
were attempting to move the large stocks 
on hand. Wholesalers were offering rice 
at $4.80 per bag. 


Rice unloads for the week ended Au- 
gust 8 were 189,500 pounds of cleaned 
rice and 60,000 pounds of brown rice. 
California rough and milled rice mar- 
kets were reported dull with prices un- 
changed. Large stocks remain in Ha- 
waiian dealers’ hands and movement is 
very slow. Continued weevil infestation 
may cause drastic price reduction. 
Wholesalers are offering freely at $4.80 
per bag with some parcels as low as 
$4.70. No further interest is anticipated 
until the new crop is ready. 


@ Canapa.—The seed-cleaning plant es- 
tablished some years ago in New Bruns- 
wick and operated by the Provincial 
Department of Agriculture concluded 
the season’s operation in June with an 
output of 113,000 pounds of grass and 
clover seed. This is the largest output 
of small seed for any season since the 
plant was placed in operation and dem- 
onstrates the practicability of producing 
supplies of timothy and clover seeds in 
sufficient quantities to supply the local 
markets of the Province. 


An anticipated hay-crop shortage in 
central Canada and a general increase 
in commodity prices throughout the Do- 
minion are obvious reasons for harvest- 
ing the domestic crop of hay to take care 
of local seed requirements for the en- 
suing year 1942, more particularly in 
those sections where surplus hay crops 
are harvested. 


@ JaPpAN.—The second estimate released 
July 23 by the Agricultural and For- 
estry Ministry for the current year, cov- 
ering Japan, including Hokkaido, gives 
the wheat crop at 1,772,000 koku, the 
barley crop 7,200,000 koku, and naked 
barley at 7,021,000 koku. (1 koku=5.119 
bushels.) Compared with last year, the 
wheat crop decreased 10.1 percent, bar- 
ley decreased 4.2 percent, but naked bar- 
ley increased 12 percent. 

Decreased crop estimates are officially 
attributed to warm weather during grow- 
ing state and to insect damage. 


@ Peru.—The bulk of rice imports into 
Peru enters through the port of Callao, 
serving the Lima-Callao area, which is 
by far the leading consuming region. 
During 1940, 91 percent of total Peruvian 
rice imports were cleared through Cal- 
lao, compared with 71 and 74 percent, 
respectively, during the 2 preceding 
years. 


Imports of unhulled rice during the 
first 5 months of 1941 totaled 706 kilo- 
grams, compared with 1,281,441 during 
the same period of 1940. 
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Imports of rice during the past 3 years 
were: 


Imports of Unhulled Rice 











From— 1938 1939 1940 

Gross Gross Gross 
kilograms | kilograms | kilograms 
Pettis, aicteeas 287, 934 35, 853 | 1, 281, 451 
ena go ET ae: SO to. Ae 1, 281, 441 
United States___....... 579 23, 836 3 
eS IE AR seek apheresis. py ky eee kil 














Peruvian imports of hulled rice dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1941 totaled 
roughly 3,076 metric tons against 5,603 
tons during the same period of 1949. 


Imports of Hulled Rice 











From— 1938 1939 | 1940 
Metric Metric Metric 

tons tons tons 
"ON oe wctercncasi 32, 376 20, 975 9, 979 
Si a Se 14, 919 15, 760 3, 777 
pS ay Fa 14, 903 4, 415 4,174 
British India__....__._- 1, 650 151 22 
og een 343 7 1 
tO RET OE 216 20 23 
IONS 5.022 nana 162 449 1, 961 
USN. oc aneesee: bg See Ta Oe 
pre ee SE eee b 5, STATES 














@ THAILAND—The condition of the 
Bangkok rice market was still somewhat 
obscure during May, owing to the rice 
export control established April 10, 1941. 
Arrivals of paddy in May amounted to 
46,787 tons of 2,240 pounds and continued 
to be heavier than rice shipments, so 
that godown facilities became overtaxed. 
Prices remained high and advanced 
slightly for some grades of rice. An in- 
creasing volume of rice was said to be 
moving by rail to Malaya. 

Below are shown the main destinations 
of rice shipments in March 1941: 











aunt Metric 
Destination tons 
Australia. --._- ws taco bn enone cole nore paeaiies 38 
DE SONNE oo cect hacakeee a Rete 13, 110 
bo eS a 
2 ae. pe RAL MDD tPA ie AS AES, 20, 073 
ene TEN i oe Rees ae ee 33, 158 
SN el eee 47, 918 
1 SRR Ne > ESSE: 16 
ae ae eee 253 
Ua oink nite acecdtiien ain uianeaeiesnt aaeeane 24, 009 
OT 





The statistical position at the end of 
May: 


Tons 
Exportable surplus (average trade 
QUCINUE 2s oh oso See 1, 250, 000 
Arrivals: 
Rice (Dec. 1, 1940, to May 7, 
13) Pee 5 en Se. . 172, 063 
Paddy (Dec. 1, 1940, to May 28, 
SOG. cho ciwngseen cee 549, 494 
Exports: 
Approximate (Dec. 1, 1940, to 
Peet; 26; S061)... ccna 409, 928 
Quantity entered for export 
(Dec. 1, 1940, to Mar. 22, 
BOOS so iste beuwaaswurh naee 458, 801 
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Livestock 


@ Canapa.—The number of hogs in Can- 
ada will probably further increase. 
Marketings during the first part of 1941 


have not absorbed the available portion. 
Since more bacon for Britain is desired, 


the 1940-41 contract for 425,000,000 
pounds is to be completed if possible by 
September 15 instead of October 31. 
Further, the Canadian Government is 
suggesting that hog production should 
be increased to provide 600,000,000 
pounds of bacon for export during the 
coming year. 

Prices and feed supplies are prime fac- 
tors determining Canada’s pork supply 
for 1942. Hog prices have recently in- 
creased faster than feed prices. The 
latest increase in the price of export 
bacon caused the price of bacon hogs 
at Winnipeg to rise to $10.50 live weight— 
about 22% times the current price of 
feed barley (about 25 times the price at 
which October barley futures are cur- 
rently quoted), compared with a long- 
time average of 17.2. 

Feed supplies are to be increased by 
the 25 or 30 percent increase in this 
year’s barley acreage, even though yields 
per acre may not be quite as high as 
last year. 


Sugars and Products 


@ Cusa.—Exports of Cuban sugar dur- 
ing the period January 1 to June 15, 
1941, totaled 1,485,132 Spanish long tons, 
compared with 1,212,392 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1940. Sugar ex- 
ports to the United States amounted 
to 1,396,078 Spanish long tons, against 
880,051 during the same period of 1940. 
Exports to so-called “world” markets to- 
taled 89054 Spanish long tons, against 
332,341 in the equivalent 1940 period. 

Shipments of high-test molasses con- 
tinued heavy, totaling 221,625,481 gallons 
from January 1 to June 15, 1941, com- 
pared with 177,368,902 gallons during the 
corresponding period of 1940. 

The stock of sugar on hand on June 
15, 1941, aggregated 2,017,324 Spanish 
long tons, compared with 2,129,804 tons 
on the same date in 1940. 

The average price of raw sugar in 
warehouse in Habana during June 1941 
was 1.530245 pesos per 100 pounds, com- 
pared with 1.318161 pesos during June 
1940. 


@ Dominican Repuslic.—Sugar produc- 
tion for June totaled 23,372 tons, and 
81.190 tons were exported during the 
same month. Result: A considerable 
reduction in the stock of 241,644 tons 
on hand on May 31, 1941. Stocks as of 
June 30, 1941, 182,495 tons, were com- 
pared with 109,165 tons on hand on the 
same date last year, an increase of 73,330 
tons. 

The greater part of the sugar on hand 
on June 30 is understood to have been 
sold, to be shipped within the next 3 
months. In addition, the recent rise in 
price to $1.20 f. o. b. per 100 pounds 
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would indicate that the present unsold 
portion of the crop, with the possible ex- 
ception of about 30,000 tons held by 
firms on the British and American black 
lists, may be disposed of before the end 
of the sugar year. 


@ Mexico.—Estimated production of re- 
fined sugar in Mexico from the 1940-41 
harvest is 325,000 metric tons, some- 
what above the 297,000 tons of 1939-40, 
but less than the large crop of 1938-39 
(337,157 tons). The production trend 
continues upward, and if area estimates 
are correct present plantings are prob- 
ably at record highs for Mexico. Fur- 
ther stimulation to production was given 
at the beginning of 1941, when price in- 
creases were made for refined sugar. 

The use of sugar in Mexico contin- 
ues to increase and for the calendar 
year 1941 is forecast at 380,000 metric 
tons. Consumption during 1940 is es- 
timated at 370,000 tons. The figure for 
the current year is not much above that 
for last season, allowance being made for 
some restriction in the rate of increase 
in consequence of higher sale prices. 

The year 1940 closed with only a 
small stock on hand. To keep shipments 
moving and shelf stocks adequate, the 
first refinings of the 1940-41 harvest had 
to be dipped into. Thus when the con- 
suming year of 1941 opened, the prospects 
were that any consumption in excess of 
the current harvest would need to be 
met by importation. 


Imports began while grinding was still 
on, and substantial amounts will be need- 
ed, especially in the fall months. Im- 
ports will be mainly from Cuba. Pres- 
ent prospects are for a total importa- 
tion of about 70,000 metric tons, which 
may leave a small carry-over at the 
opening of the new year. The current 
position and outlook are shown by sum- 
mary estimates: 


1940 


Metric 
Supplies: tons 
Stocks on hand January 1__-- 80,000 
Production -_-_-~-_ boosts 297, 000 
| EE ee . 377, 000 

Disposition : 
Ee 370, 000 
Stocks on hand Dec. 31-_- 7, 000 

1941 
Supplies: 

Stocks on hand Jan. 1_--------- 7, 000 
Production -_. aeeidaaed 325, 000 
Imports (forecast) - 70, 000 
ee 402, 000 

Disposition: 
Consumption (forecast) _....... 380, 000 
Stocks on hand Dec. 31- 22, 000 


@ NETHERLANDS INDIES.—The consump- 
tion of sugar in the Netherlands Indies 
increased substantially during the past 
year. The average monthly figures for 
the period May 1940 to February 1941 
are 30,268 metric tons, whereas those 
for the same period 1 year earlier were 
26,828 tons 

By the end of April, four mills had 
commenced grinding sugar of the 1941 
crop. The condition of the crop is said 
to be satisfactory on the whole, but some 
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of the old cane is assuming a yellow 
color. Abnormally dry weather from 
July to December 1940 retarded the 
growth of the cane. 


It is estimated that the average yield 
of cane per hectare will be less than 
that of the preceding year, but the total 
yield of the sugar deriving from the 
extensive use of a new type of cane will 
reach 1,750,000 tons, which is in excess 
of the amount originally anticipated. 

N. I. V. A. S. (Netherland Indies As- 
sociation for the Sale of Sugar) reports 
an estimate of 1,730,145 tons for the 
1941 crop. The final figure of the 1940 
crop was 1,605,075. 


Stocks, production, and consumption 
on April 30, 1941, are given as follows: 





Tons 
Stocks per Apr. 1, 1941.............. 638, 796 
Nivas production crop 1941, March 
a 
650, 347 
Less consumption Apr. 1941 
So 
Less export Apr. 1941______. 59,750 
_ 84, 750 
Stocks on May 1, 1941- 565, 597 
Stocks on May 1, 1940___..___ 160, 206 
Stocks on May 1, 1939_------- 98, 685 


Exports of sugar from the Netherlands 
Indies for the first 4 months of 1941, 
compared with those of that period in 
1939 and 1940, were: 





Destination | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 


| Metric Metric | Nietrie 
tons tons | tons 


West of Suez ..--|154, 103 | 81,046 | 66, 367 
British India 95, 596 | 42, 036 35, 105 
Hong Kong and China 43, 491 51,044 | 103, 247 
Straits and Bangkok .--| 34,074 | 30,096 | 44, 946 
Aden and Persian Gulf | 


17, 323 | 17, 891 6, 278 
| 





Hardware 


@ BriTisH MatayA.—Imports of hollow 
ware recently declined on a quantity 
basis: values were relatively unchanged. 
Most of Malaya’s kitchen and househola 
utensil imports come from China and 
Japan. The market for high-class uten- 
sils of the type supplied by the United 
States and the United Kingdom is rela- 
tively small. No information as to 
sources of supply during 1940 is avail- 
able, but it is not believed that the sit- 
uation has changed materially from pre- 
vious years, except that imports from 
Hong Kong may have been stimulated. 

British brands of hollow ware with 
which United States products must 
compete include the “Judge,” “Jury,” and 
“Payong.” The “Judge” line of enamel- 
ware, although the most expensive, is 
reportedly the most popular, and “Judge” 
cast-iron pots and frying pans are also 
in popular favor. | 

An Australian brand of enamelware 
(the “Jubilee” brand) was_ recently 
placed on the market, but sales have 
been restricted by the fact that the prices 
have on the whole been higher than 
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those of comparable United Kingdom 
products. 

Imports from the United States have 
been largely confined to aluminumware, 
which has been placed on the restricted 
list. 


@ CoLtomsia.—Stocks in Cali are low 
because of difficulty in obtaining iron 
and steel rods and related lines from 
the United States. Many building proj- 
ects are temporarily stopped pending im- 
provement in the situation. 


Iron and Steel 


@ ARGENTINA—Imports of steel sheets, 
tin plate, tubes, and wires totaled 9,755 
short tons in June 1941, compared with 
18,895 in June a year ago. 


Imports Into Argentina in June 1941 


[In short tons] 








tr a | | 
Commodity | ee | England | Brazil | Total 
Sheets 2, 073 29 | 2, 102 
Tin plate 2, 558 | 3, 406 | 5, 964 
Tubes = 532 | 2 68 602 
Wires -| 980 | 107 | 1, 087 
|———— —--—— | -—__|----——— 
Total 6, 143 | 3, 544 | 68 9, 755 
u 





@ Brazit..—The Companhia Siderurgica 
Belgo-Mineria operates two steel plants 
in Brazil, one at Siderurgica a Sabara 
and one at Monlevade. 

The plant at Sabara has in operation 
two blast furnaces with an annual pro- 
duction capacity of 26,000 metric tons, 
three basic open-hearth furnaces with a 
total annual capacity of 36,000 tons of 
steel ingots, and one rolling mill. The 
output of the Sabara plant is estimated 
at about 36,000 tons of round, flat, angle, 
and square iron, with a minimum section 
of 3 inches. 

The Monlevade plant consists of two 
85-ton blast furnaces, with an annual 
pig-iron capacity of 50,000 tons; two 35- 
ton open hearths with an annual steel 
capacity of 55,000 tons; one 38-inch 
blooming mill; two continuous billet- 
heating furnaces; complete rolling mill 
for rods and wire; and one wire mill of 
30,000-ton capacity which produces plain 
galvanized and barbed wire. 


With a view to expansion of the Mon- 
levade plant, the company has placed 
orders in the United States for two 85- 
ton blast furnaces and two 35-ton open- 
hearth furnaces with a total capacity of 
50,000 tons of pig iron and 55,000 tons of 
steel. Orders contemplated but not yet 
placed include one complete rolling mill 
with corresponding electrical equipment, 
including a heating furnace, transfer 
tablets, cooling beds, shears, etc. (the 
rolling mill as proposed should roll rails 
from 40 to 100 pounds per yard, and sec- 
tions from 3 to 15 inches) ; two additional 
blast furnaces; and two additional open- 
hearth furnaces. When completed, the 
Monlevade plant will produce about 150,- 
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000 tons of steel products annually— 
namely, 50,000 tons of rails; 50,000 tons 
of wire (plain galvanized and barbed) ; 
26,000 tons of rounds, plate, small and 
heavy structural shapes; and 24,000 tons 
of galvanized pipe. 

The total future output of the Sabara 
and Monlevade plants will be about 
190,000 metric tons—40,000 tons for the 
former and 150,000 for the latter. 

Brazil’s new steel plant, to cost $45,- 
000,000—partly financed by a loan of 
$20,000,000 by the Export-Import Bank 
of the United States—is to be located at 
Velta Redonda, State of Rio de Janeiro, 
and will be operated by the Siderurgica 
Nacional S. A. Ground has been broken 
for this plant. 


@ CanapDA.—To stabilize prices on cast- 
iron scrap and to insure a steady flow 
of the material to the foundries for war 
purposes, the Steel Controller has or- 
dered that, effective July 10, 1941, prices 
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not exceeding those enumerated below 
shall be paid for scrap in the Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec: 





| 

| To be paid by con- 
| sumers per long 
| ton— 
Classification 





In On In Que 
| tario Cc 

No. 1 machinery cast__._________.- $22. 00 $25. 00 
No. 2 cast-iron scrap......-.__.._- | 21. 00 22. 00 
Automobile cast iron_________- 21.00 22. 00 
Plow points, chilled cast iron, 

WEIRD INN as a ccs itet he 20. 00 21. 00 
SUOVETEROS CONG oo ook. ecw nceccs 18. 00 19. 00 











@ DenmMARK.—A deposit of tertiary iron 
ore said to assay 34 percent Fe has been 
discovered on the Danish island of Funen, 
near Middelfart, according to the foreign 
press. Ore from this and other deposits 
found in the neighborhood will cover 
Denmark’s requirements of iron or for 
many years to come. 
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@ SOUTHERN RHODESIA—Rapid strides 
are being made in the development of 
the iron and steel industry. A small but 
well-equipped steel works, the Rhodesia 
Iron and Steel Corporation, is operating 
in Bulawayo and working in cooperation 
with the South African Iron and Steel 
Corporation—largest producer of iron 
and steel products in the Union of South 
Africa. The closeness of the relation- 
ship is emphasized by interlocking of 
directorates. 


The Bulawayo plant was inaugurated 
in 1937 with the intention of producing 
only “shingled” iron for rolling into bars. 
An electric furnace was installed, how- 
ever, with the increased armament pro- 
gram. Adding to this original small 
plant, a steel foundry for the manufac- 
ture of steel castings up to 5 tons in 
weight was opened in May 1940. The 
Rhodesia Iron and Steel Corporation 
now produces a large part of the col- 
ony’s requirements of castings, as well as 
all rolled sections small enough to come 
within the scope of the works. 


In addition to the electric furnace 
(Heroult type), the plant includes a 15- 
hundredweight drop hammer for the 
manufacture of forged steel balls from 
2’ to 5 inches in diameter, and a 5-ton 
steel hammer for the “shingling” of iron 
and forging of steel. Steel for reinforc- 
ing work is rolled in the mills, as well 
as large quantities of sections such as 
angles and channels. Steel of any com- 
position can be produced, from dead mild 
plain carbon up to the highest-quality 
alloy steels. 

Most important source of ore in the 
colony is the formation known locally 
as “banded ironstone,” similar in almost 
every respect to the iron-bearing strata 
of the Lake Superior region of the United 
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States. Mineralogically, the ores consist 
of hematites, although both magnetite 
and limonite are also found. 


@ Spain.—Iron-ore production during 
January and February 1941 dropped to 
new low levels, but a March upturn was 
sustained in April and May. Output 
during the second quarter is expected to 
be only slightly less than for the corre- 
sponding period of 1940. The volume of 
exports is still severely curtailed. Ar- 
rangements for the sale of fairly substan- 
tial tonnages to Great Britain had not 
been completed on July 1. 


Although the steel industry continued 
to be handicapped by lack of adequaie 
supplies of coal, coke, scrap iron, ferro- 
manganese and other ferro-alloys, and 
graphite electrodes, production during 
the second quarter of 1941 rose to ap- 
proximately 137,000 metric tons of pig 
iron and 190,000 tons of steel ingots, or 
some 20 percent above the figures for the 
first quarter. 

More than half of the output of the 
steel mills continued to be allotted to 
the needs of the Government, and a 
substantial part has been assigned to 
shops engaged in the manufacture or 
repair of locomotives and other railway 
rolling stock. 

Shops engaged in the production of 
iron and steel manufactures for use in 
industry and for private construction 
have found it increasingly difficult to 
satisfy their requirements, alloy steeis 
being especially difficult to obtain. 

The extent of domestic demand has 
prevented substantial shipments to either 
Portugal or Argentina under existing 
agreements. 

Since the curtailment of normal Eu- 
ropean sources of supply of imported 
materials required by the iron and steel 
industry, Spain has sought its purchases 
in the United States, but so far without 
much success. 


Leather and 
Products 


@InpIA—India’s export trade in raw 
hides and skins weakened somewhat dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1941, largely as 
a result of the critical shipping situation. 
In mid-May shippers received freight al- 
locations that will enable them to ship 
about 80 percent of the amount of their 
contracts with English buyers of cow- 
hides. A small amount of business in 
cowhides with England, Egypt, and Tur- 
key took place in February 1941. In 
April, however, the raw-hide situation 
was somewhat better; the shipping situa- 
tion eased considerably through the ad- 
dition of several American vessels to the 
existing services. 

Exports of Mexican woven leather san- 
dals (huaraches) to the United States 
from Guadalajara during the first 6 
months of 1941 (378,239 pairs) have ex- 
ceeded those of the entire year 1940 
(285,070 pairs), despite fears expressed 
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at the end of last summer that the pop- 
ularity of this type of footwear in the 
United States would decrease. 

Brisk demand, which local shippers 
are having difficulty in meeting, and con- 
tinued exportation of cattle have caused 
advances in leather prices, with a result- 
ant increase in the cost of huaraches, 
Further price increases are expected if 
demand continues. 

No considerable plant expansion has 
taken place, and most of the huaraches 
are still turned out by small shops and 
individual shoemakers. 


@ UNITED Kincpom.—Domestic demand 
for footwear throughout Great Britain 
continued at comparatively high levels 
during the second quarter of 1941. There 
has been little evidence of any marked 
wartime shortage in retail shoe stores, 
and, despite continued difficulty in ob- 
taining supplies of raw materials, manu- 
facturers have generally been able to fill 
at least the bulk of current civil orders 
in addition to the prior claims of the 
services and the export trade. 

Increases in prices in some instances 
have been as much as 75 percent over 
pre-war figures. Retail sales of boots 
and shoes, however, in the domestic mar- 
ket during April 1941 (atest month for 
which official Board of Trade figures are 
available) show an increase of 33.2 per- 
cent over similar sales during April 
1940—the districts of Central and West 
End London being the only areas that 
showed a slight decline in sales during 
that time. In the Midlands and South 
Wales districts a Sales increase of 46.2 
percent was recorded. 

Ability to meet recently increased de- 
mand has been largely determined by (1) 
the absence of any governmental war- 
time sales limitations such as are ap- 
plicable to mcst other British utility and 
luxury trades, (2) the use, by manufac- 
turers, of substitute materials and large 
stocks of leather bought before strict ra- 
tioning came into force, and (3) the 
drawing upon both manufacturers’ and 
distributors’ remaining stock of finished 
footwear. 

Continued diminution of manufactur- 
ers’ reserve supplies of raw materials and 
finished footwear has, however, been such 
that these supplies have now become 
almost negligible, and the problem of re- 
placement of retail stocks has lately been 
causing much concern in shoe-distribut- 
ing circles. It has become impossible 
for manufacturers to continue pre-war 
in-stock systems which customarily 
formed the basis of immediate supply of 
dealer requirements. Orders now being 
placed are subject to the priorities of 
manufacturing quotas and may not be 
filled for months ahead. 


Machinery Other 
Than Electrical 


@ BritisH WEstT INpIes.—Machinery was 
one of the Bahamas’ main imports during 
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1940, totaling £33,771 (about $137,110). 
The United States supplied 99 percent of 
this equipment. 


e@ CoLtomsei1a.—Local dealers report in- 
creases in the sale of all kinds of agri- 
cultural equipment. Increased mecha- 
nization of farms has aided American 
sales. However, there is still a demand 
for British-manufactured plows of the 
type designed for breaking new ground. 
Colombian customers frequently request 
that American tractors be equipped with 
British plows. 

Although total U. S. exports of agri- 
cultural machinery and implements to 
Colombia declined to $852,428 in 1940 
from $1,120,626 in 1939, increases were 
noted in several classes. Exports of 
power sprayers for trees and crops to- 
taled $46,538—more than four times the 
1939 shipments. Plow exports rose to 
$48,446 from $41,616. Exports of “other 
agricultural machinery and implements, 
not elsewhere specified,” increased 122 
percent, to $58,319. 

These gains were offset by greatly de- 
creased tractor shipments: exports of 
track-laying tractors dropped to $259,- 
402 in 1940 from $499,692 in 1939; wheel 
tractor shipments were down to $118,833 
from $149,312; and exports of parts and 
accessories for tractors declined to $152,- 
173 from $224,982. 

A shortage of small machinery and 
motors is reported in the Cartagena dis- 
trict. Prices have risen 60 percent in 
some cases. 


@ New ZEALAND.—Circular saws to the 
value of $50,000 and 7-horsepower Diesel 
lighting units in the amount of $35,000 
will be purchased in the United States by 
New Zealand firms to fill Government 
orders. 

U. S. meat-canning machinery totaling 
$130,000 has been ordered. An addi- 
tional $650,000 is being spent on con- 
struction facilities, including refrigera- 
tion equipment, in connection with ex- 
port freezing works, to be available for 
the coming meat season. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


@ Bermupa.—Despite wartime changes 
in the business field, imports of drugs 
in 1940 amounted to £16,590, an increase 
of 30 percent over the preceding year. 
Imports from the United States, however, 
were up only 6 percent to £8,695. 


@ TurKEyY.—Imports of medicinal prep- 
arations and serums in the first 4 months 
of 1941 amounted to 72,031 kilograms, 
with a value of 685,185 Turkish pounds— 
a 10-percent decrease in quantity but 107 
percent increase in value, compared with 
the same period of 1940. 


@ Urucuay.—It has become practically 
impossible to obtain drugs or pharma- 
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ceuticals from Europe, once the main 
source of supply. The situation appears 
favorable for increased sales of Ameri- 
can products. The French Pharma- 
copoeia is the standard recognized by 
Uruguay. 


Motion Pictures 


@ BeERMuDA.—Motion-picture attend- 
ance, off 35 percent as a result of the 
war and the lack of tourists, has been 
restored by the arrival of the personnel 
connected with the construction of the 
American Army and naval bases. Ap- 
proximately 98 percent of all films shown 
are American, and the number of films 
imported has increased substantially. 
Types of pictures exhibited are com- 
parable to those shown in better theaters 
in the United States. 

While there are no film censorship 
laws, since the outbreak of war, news 
reels have been censored. 


@ TRINIDAD.—Establishment of Ameri- 
can bases in Trinidad has led to the 
opening of three new theaters to pro- 
vide entertainment for both civilian and 
military personnel, Seating capacity of 
the new houses is about 1,250. This 
raises the total number of theaters in 
Trinidad to 34, with a seating capacity 
of approximately 21,000. 


@ Union or Soutu Arrica.—Export of 
films from the Union of South Africa 
and the Mandated Territory of South 
West Africa to specified countries is pro- 
hibited (except by permit) under Notice 
No. 870 of June 20, 1941, issued by the 
Minister of Commerce and Industries. 
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Naval Stores, 
Waxes, and Resins 


@ Brazit.—The downward trend in ex- 
ports of beeswax from Brazil, evident 
during the past 2 years, continued dur- 
ing the first 3 months of 1941, when ship- 
ments totaled only 242 metric tons, 
compared with 260 tons in the same 
period of 1940. Brazil, however, was the 
largest single supplier of beeswax to the 
United States during 1940 (1,573,500 
pounds). 


@ Mexico.—A total of 74,712 gallons of 
turpentine were shipped from Guadala- 
jara to the United States during the 
3 months ended June 30, 1941. No in- 
voices of rosin were certified during the 
3 months. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


@ ARGENTINA.—Sales of linseed during 
the first half of 1941 declined sharply 
compared with the same period of 1940. 
The United States was the only impor- 
tant outlet taking more than 80 percent 
of total exports. 

Local prices for linseed advanced, how- 
ever, approximately 7 percent during 
June, owing mainly to the reluctance of 
the Grain Board and growers to push 
sales—though Argentine stocks of lin- 
seed amounted to about 1,000,000 tons. 
Some impetus was given to the market 
by purchases for September delivery, 
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based on the hope that import duties 
would be reduced by the United States. 


@ Canapa—An agreement with proces- 
sors of shortening that a percentage of 
imported vegetable oils will be replaced 
by domestic animal] fats has been entered 
into by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, according to the Canadian press. 
Before the outbreak of the present war, 
75 percent of Canada’s vegetable-oil im- 
ports came from Empire countries, but 
the greater part now comes from non- 
British countries and from as far away 
as the Netherlands Indies, Brazil, and 
China. The new agreement will help the 
foreign-exchange situation and relieve 
the shortage of shipping space. 


@ Japan—A preliminary estimate of 
Japan’s 1941 rapeseed crop (based on 
conditions as of June 1), released by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, 
places the potential crop at 767,820 koku 
(1 koku=5.12 bushels)—a decline of 5 
percent from 1940 and of 14 percent from 
1939. 

The estimate for all of Japan Proper 
would be about 860,000 koku—smallest 
crop on record since 1933, with the de- 
cline attributed mainly to bad weather. 
Shortage of fertilizer and other factors 
affecting agriculture in general—such as 
small margin of profit and insufficient 
supply of farm labor—are believed to 
have been partly responsible. 


@ NETHERLANDS INDIES.—The palm-oil 
pool, of which all major producers in 
Sumatra are members, has inaugurated a 
voluntary restriction scheme by which 
production will be reduced approximately 
25 percent from the standard or esti- 
mated normal 1941 production. This is 
unofficially approximated at 260,000 met- 
ric tons—so a reduction of 25 percent 
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would mean a yield of about 195,000 tons 
in 1941. 

The decision to limit production is due 
largely to the closing of the normally 
important Continental European mar- 
ket; and, since this decision was not 
made until the end of April, 1941, first- 
quarter production (44,304 tons) was 
not affected. Results of the restric- 
tion were not felt until May, but were 
more apparent in June and will be in- 
creasingly so for the heavy producing 
months of July, August, and September. 

Production of palm oil in the last 9 
months of 1939—a typical year when no 
restrictions were in force—was 187,041 
tons, and, as the restriction is to be effec- 
tive on the full year’s harvest, this will 
mean «a production for the last 9 months 
of 1941 of about 151,000 tons—19 percent 
less than in the same period of 1940. 


Soaps and 


Toiletries 


@ Bermupa.—The year 1940 witnessed 
a 54-percent increase in imports of laun- 
dry soaps over 1939. Of the total of 
£6,584, the United Kingdom supplied 
£5,105 and the United States £1,367—the 
latter 25 percent below 1939. 

Imports of toilet soaps in 1940 amount- 
ed to £4,022, an increase of 55 percent. 
The United Kingdom supplied £2,391, 
80 percent more than in 1939, while im- 
ports from the United States (£1,323) 
were 21 percent larger. 

Soap flakes and other cleaning mate- 
rials imported had a valuation of £9,583, 
a 4-percent decrease. The value of 
£5,546 from the United Kingdom was 84 
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percent larger than in 1939, while pur- 
chases from the United States (£3,809) 
dropped 55 percent. 


The decrease in United States partici- 
pation in this market is due entirely to 
the efforts of the Bermuda Currency and 
Exchange Control Board to conserve dol- 
lar credits abroad. 

The va!ue of 1940 imports of perfumery 
and toilet articles dropped to £15,866, 
50 percent less than the 1939 figure. 
Loss of tourist traffic was largely respon- 
sible. Imports from France amounted 
to £940, just 6 percent cf the 1939 value. 
The United States was the main supplier, 
with its share of £10,968 only 3 percent 
below the preceding year. 


Textiles and Re- 
lated Products 


Cotton and Products 


@ CHILE.—Production of cotton in Chile 
is small—460 bales (of 480 pounds) in 
1940. In that year imports of cotton 
totaled 24,686 bales, valued at the equiva- 
lent of $1,017,722 (U. S.), according to 
preliminary official statistics. It is be- 
lieved locally that Peru and the United 
States each supplied about one-half of 
these imports. United States export 
statistics reveal that this country ex- 
ported to Chile in 1940 raw cotton in the 
amount of 10,106 bales, weighing 5,485,- 
930 pounds and valued at $608,249. 


@ Ecvuapor.—Cotton production in Ecua- 
dor for the crop year 1941 is expected 
to total approximately 6,340 bales (of 
480 pounds), which will be a sharp re- 
duction compared to last year. Unfavor- 
able weather conditions and the diver- 
sion to other crops, such as castor-beans, 
of land formerly devoted to cotton ac- 
count for the decline in production. 

Average annual cotton requirements of 
the Ecuadorian textile mills reach about 
8,450 bales. It is expected, therefore, 
that a considerably greater quantity of 
cotton will need to be imported this year 
to supply domestic requirements. 


Wool and Products 


@ ARGENTINA.—The market for fine 
wools was slightly weaker during July 
than during the previous month, and lit- 
tle business was done in such wools, by 
reason of the depletion of stocks. The 
market for low crossbred wools suitable 
for carpet manufacture firmed substan- 
tially, and a fair amount of business was 
done. The market was cleared of avail- 
able lots, and prices were from 5 to 10 
higher than in June. 

The local wool-manufacturing indus- 
try continued to purchase fine wools and 
has contracted for certain amounts of 
new clip wool still on the sheeps’ backs. 
Otherwise there was no business for new 
clip wools. 
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Wool exports during July totaled 30,- 
448 bales, of which 19,570 were exported 
to the United States, 8,474 to the Soviet 
Union, and 1,193 to Japan, according to 
the Buenos Aires Herald. Exports from 
October 1, 1940, beginning of the current 
wool season, to the close of July aggre- 
gated 405,691 bales, of which 341,409 
bales, or slightly more than 84 percent, 
were taken by the United States. Japan 
held second place as a customer for Ar- 
gentine wool, having taken 27,741 bales, 
or slightly less than 7 percent of the total 
exports. 


e CuIna.—Steamer loadings of wool- 
like animal hair at Tientsin during the 
first 5 months of 1941 totaled 3,828 bales 
averaging in weight about 400 pounds 
each. Of this amount, 2,188 bales were 
destined for the United States, 980 bales 
for Great Britain, 87 bales for Japan 
(but shipments to Japan probably in- 
cluded some for which a record is not 
available.) Credited as shipped to Dairen 
were 573 bales, but these are believed to 
have been destined for shipment to Ger- 
many via Russia. 


Camel wool and hair accounted for 
1,337 bales of the total, and goat wool 
and hair, including Cashmere, for 2,491 
bales. No sheep’s wool was shown as 
shipped during this period, nor in 1940, 
because of an embargo. It is under- 
stood, however, that certain amounts of 
wool were sent to Japan during this 
period. 


In early June 1941, first-quality camel 
wool was quoted in Tientsin at $1.10 per 
pound, c. i. f. New York, and second 
quality at $0.80, United States currency. 
Third-quality camel wool was available 
at about 36 cents per pound, but this 
latter grade is not in demand by United 
States interests. 


@ Peru.—Local trade sources estimate 
that a decrease of 15 to 20 percent will 
be shown for national production of both 
wool and alpaca during the 1940-4! 
season. The wool trade, however, has 
continued quite active, and by mid-July 
it was understood that most of the avail- 
able supply of the more desirable grades 
of both wool and alpaca had been con- 
tracted or sold abroad. 


Demand has been chiefly from the 
United States—and Great Britain, for- 
merly the most important destination 
for Chilean wool and alpaca, has been 
noticeably inactive in the wool market. 

Exports of wool totaled 1,650 tons in 
the first 5 months of 1941, compared with 
456 tons in the corresponding period of 
1940. Exports of alpaca fiber dropped 
from 1,854 tons in the first 5 months of 
1940 to 898 in the 5 months of 1941. 


@ Urucuay.—The Montevideo wool 
market was quiet throughout July, and 
market quotations were largely nominal 
by reason of exhaustion of stocks. Dur- 
ing the period from October 1, 1940, to 
the close of July, 134,000 bales of wool 
were exported. Of this amount, 114,000 
bales (slightly more than 85 percent) 
were shipped to the United States. 
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Government to Buy Raw 
Silk 

The Federal Loan Administrator 
recently announced that the De- 
fense Supplies Corporation, at the 
request of the Office of Production 
Management, has agreed to pur- 
chase up to 100,000 bales of raw silk 
from stocks now in the United 
States or which may hereafter 
arrive. 

This arrangement will enable 
manufaturers and others whose 
stocks of raw silk were frozen, as a 
result of the issuance of General 
Preference Order M-—22 by the Di- 
rector of Priorities of OPM, to sell 
their silk to Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration. 

General Preference Order M-—22 
has been amended to permit deliv- 
eries of raw silk, without restric- 
tions, to or by Defense Supplies 
Corporation. 


Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


@ Brazit.—Published statistics on total 
yearly shipments of Bahia leaf tobacco 
to both foreign and Brazilian destina- 
tions furnish an explanation of the pres- 
ent straits of Bahia’s tobacco trade: 














Years Volume | Value 

Tons Milreis 
1936 26, 971 56, 646, 200 
1937 29, 904 73, 296, 139 
1938 21, 882 71, 891, 503 
1939 28, 340 78, 559, 004 
1940 13, 207 35, 359, 478 
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The decline in trade during 1940 was 
due to the closing of Bahia’s chief to- 
bacco export markets, including Ger- 
many and the Netherlands—the greatest 
consumers and distributors in Central 
Europe. 


@ Canapa.—On July 3, 1941, the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce announced 
that, if shipping space is available, the 
United Kingdom intends to import 
8,000,000 pounds of Canadian tobacco in 
the next 12 months, according to the 
press. Shipments are not expected to 
begin before next September. It is in- 
dicated that accumulated stocks of the 
1939 and 1940 crops will be used to make 
the shipments and that prices have still 
to be negotiated. At present, 15,000,000 
to 16,000,000 pounds of surplus leaf re- 
main unsold by Ontario Tobacco Sales 
and by growers whose tobacco has been 
packed and stored for them by buying 
companies. 

The chairman of the board of directors 
of the Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing 
Association of Ontario expects that 
1,000,000 or 2,000,000 pounds of tobacco 
will be shipped to Australia during the 
current marketing season. Canada will 
presumably lose part of its tobacco out- 
lets in the British West Indies, owing to 
the operation of the Lend-Lease Act. 
Commenting on the sale of American 
tobacco to the British Government, the 
Chairman is reported to have stated that 
the British Government could not be 
criticised for making such purchases, 
since American tobacco is largely owned 
by the American Government and can 
be purchased under lend-lease provi- 
sions, whereas Canadian tobacco is 
owned by growers who must operate on 
a cash basis. 

A year ago Canada placed an excise tax 
of 10 cents a pound on raw leaf tobacco 
sold for consumption in its natural 
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state—to be collected by means of stamps 
affixed to packages. Persons marketing 
raw leaf in this manner were licensed 
as raw-leaf dealers at a nominal license 
fee of $2, instead of the usual $50 license 
fee. There were 4,282 such licenses is- 
sued during the period from August 1940 
to March 31, 1941. 

Adequate supervision proved impossi- 
ble. and evidence of fraud and deception 
is said to have resulted. Since August 
1940 the quantity of Canadian raw leaf 
recorded as withdrawn for consumption 
has averaged only slightly more than 
200,000 pounds per month, but there may 
have been additional unrecorded quan- 
tities. 

On May 27, 1941, the Canadian House 
of Commons approved an amendment to 
the Excise Tax Act, discontinuing the 
special licensing arrangement. Effective 
October 1, 1941, Canadian raw leaf to- 
bacco will be processed, stamped, and 
sold only by licensed tobacco packers 
and licensed manufacturers. The an- 
nual license fee will continue to be $50 
a year. A large number of licenses will 
thus be eliminated, and all “licensed to- 
bacco packers” will operate under the 
same excise supervision as the licensed 
manufacturers. 


@ Cusa.— Domestic consumption of 
Cuban cigars (based on taxes collected) 
reached 64,779,440 units during the first 
3 months of 1941, compared with 43,- 
150,920 during the corresponding period 
in 1940. Much of the apparent increase 
was probably due to stricter enforcement 
of internal-revenue tax measures rather 
than to actual increase in consumption. 
However, the consumption of Cuban 
cigarettes declined to 177,230,089 units 
from 82,034,444 in the first 3 months of 
1940. 

Cuba’s cigarette imports amounted to 
790,747 packages during the first 3 
months of 1941, against 841,473 in the 
same months of 1940. 


@ TurKEY.—Leaf tobacco exports dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1941 increased 
to 21,543,330 kilograms, valued at 21,- 
376,245 Turkish pounds, from 12,389,735 
kilograms, 10,103,995 Turkish pounds, in 
the corresponding period of 1940 (1 Turk- 
ish pound=$0.75). 
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leave his employment, or before the work- 
er’s dismissal by his employer. Termina- 
tion of an employee’s services for serious 
misconduct is permitted. In case of 
emergency an employee, with his con- 
sent, may be loaned to another concern 
for a period of 14 days without permis- 
sion from a national service officer. The 
minimum requirement of a week’s notice 
in case of dismissals does not vary any 
contract provision for a longer notice. 
Every person employed in a scheduled 
undertaking will receive a guaranteed 
normal wage per week when employed 
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on a time basis or per day when an a 
piece basis. No payment will become due, 
however, unless the amount otherwise 
earned, including any payment for over- 
time, is less than the guaranteed amount. 
Collective wage agreements having more 
favorable terms will not be prejudiced by 
the Order. 

To be entitled to the guaranteed wage 
it is required that during normal work- 
ing hours the worker must be capable of 
and available for work, and willing to 
perform any services, outside his usual 
occupation, which in the circumstances 
he can reasonably be asked to perform 
during any period when work is not avail- 
able for him in his usual occupation. 
Consequently, the guaranty will not apply 
to periods of sickness and to days of 
absence without permission. 

If an employee of a scheduled under- 
taking absents himself from work with- 
out leave or without reasonable excuse, 
or is persistently late in presenting him- 
self for work, the employer may report 
such absence or lateness to a national 
service officer. After investigation, that 
officer may give directions to the em- 
ployee to perform his work, subject to 
such conditions as are deemed appro- 
priate. 

Any person who is aggrieved by the 
granting or refusal of permission on an 
application submitted to a national 
service officer, or an employee who has 
been dismissed for serious misconduct 
or who has been given specific directions 
in connection with absenteeism, may 
within 14 days request that the matter 
be presented to a local appeal board. 

The national service officer is to take 
into consideration any recommendation 
of the board (to be made, so far as prac- 
ticable, within 7 days after submittal), 
but the national service officer may then 
issue such direction as he thinks fit. 
The local appeal boards are to consist of 
an independent chairman and one mem- 
ber each to represent employers and 
employees. 


Shipbuilding and Ship-Repair- 
ing Labor Placed Under Con- 
trol of Admiralty 


Shipbuilding and ship-repairing labor 
has been placed under the control of the 
Admiralty by the Essential Work (Ship- 
building and Ship Repairing) Order 
issued March 7, 1941, by the Minister of 
Labor. The Admiralty—already respon- 
sible for construction and repair of war 
and merchant ships—has under the 
order taken over the responsibility for 
obtaining the best possible use of the 
available labor resources in the industry. 

The order embodies provisions relating 
to issuance of certificates to scheduled 
firms, termination of employment, 
transfer of labor, guaranteed wages, and 
other matters similar to those in the 
General Provisions Order. However, a 
district shipyard controller (a flag officer 
or naval officer appointed by the Ad- 
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miralty to be in charge of a district) 
takes the place of the national service 
officer in controlling labor turn-over. 


Merchant Navy Reserve Pool 


A Merchant Navy Reserve Pool—to 
consist of persons qualified to be officers 
or ratings of the merchant navy who for 
the time being are not so employed—is 
established by the Essential Work (Mer- 
chant Navy) Order of May 1, 1941. 

Every person who on May 1 was un- 
employed but who at any time within 4 
weeks prior thereto was an Officer or rat- 
ing of the merchant navy is to be a mem- 
ber of the reserve pool. At the end of 
an engagement, every member, unless 
immediately reengaged by the same em- 
ployer, will pass automatically into the 
reserve pool. 

Purpose of the pool: to insure that a 
supply of workers will be available at all 
times to man the shipping services—to 
provide relief for members when not on 
duty—to make provision for training 
and refresher courses and such other 
matters as the Shipping Federation may 
determine. 

The pool is under the management 
and control of the Shipping Federation 
Limited, which becomes the employer of 
merchant navy members when they do 
not have an engagement. Alternative 
services or special training courses re- 
quired by the Federation with the ap- 
proval of the appropriate society (such 
as Radio Officers’ Union, National Union 
of Seamen, etc.) or by a national service 
officer must be accepted by a member of 
the pool. 

Conditions of service, as regards pay, 
allowances, leave, and other matters, are 
such as the National Maritime Board (or, 
in the case of radio officers, the Federa- 
tion and the Radio Officers’ Union 
jointly) may determine from time to 
time. Provisions relating to termina- 
tion of employment, absenteeism, and 
local appeal boards are similar to those 
in the General Provisions Order. 

A new seafaring men’s charter has 
been framed by the National Maritime 
Board ‘composed of representatives of 
the shipowners, the officers’ associations, 
and the men's union). It provides that 
reserve pool officers will receive 85 per- 
cent of the pay last earned, less the war 
bonus and differential payment, while 
seamen will receive the standard weekly 
rates of pay fixed by the Board. The 
charter also contains provisions concern- 
ing leaves and free or cheap travel when 
going on leave or traveling to join a ship. 


Attendance Bonus in Coal- 
Mining Industry 


To preserve the existing labor force, 
induce more regular work attendance, 
prevent drift of miners to other occupa- 
tions, and encourage former mine work- 
ers to return to the mines, the Essential 
Work (Coal-Mining Industry) Order was 
issued May 15, 1941. It contains all the 
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principles outlined respecting the Gen- 
eral Provisions Order. A guaranteed 
weekly wage is included, but wage ques- 
tions raised by the miners were left for 
determination through the normal pro- 
cedure of negotiation or arbitration. 

An agreement was reached on May 22, 
1941, between representatives of the mine 
workers and colliery owners for an at- 
tendance bonus in respect of each pay 
week at the rate of 1 shilling per shift 
in the case of adults and 6 pence per 
shift in the case of juniors—with the pro- 
viso that it shall be a condition of pay- 
ment in any week that the person in 
question has been capable of and avail- 
able for work throughout his normal 
working hours. If in any week a person 
suffers an accident at the mine which 
disables him from work, he is entitled 
to the payment in respect of normal 
hours during that week which he worked. 

The attendance bonus was effective 
from the first pay week commencing on 
or after June 1, 1941. At the same time 
it was stated that the price of coal was 
to be increased by 10 pence per ton 
from the first week in June. 

To meet the cost of this guaranteed 
pay week, the Central (Coal Mines) 
Scheme Amendment Order No. 780 of 
1941 enables the Central Council of Col- 
liery Owners to collect a levy not ex- 
ceeding 6 pence per ton from the execu- 
tive boards for the several districts, based 
on the aggregate of coal supplied from all 
the mines in their district. The order 
became operative on May 30, 1941, after 
the draft had been approved by affirm- 
ative resolution of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. This procedure was required by 
the Coal Mines Act, 1930, under which 
there was established the Central Coal 
Mines Scheme for regulating the produc- 
tion, supply, and sale of coal by owners 
of coal mines in Great Britain. 


Industrial Registration 


The semivoluntary methods of trans- 
ferring labor—such as by limitation of 
supplies and concentration of industries 
(measures which have released and con- 
tinue to free many workers for employ- 
ment in the war industries)—must be 
supplemented by the recruitment of large 
numbers now unoccupied, chiefly women, 
to meet the increasingly heavy demands 
for expanding plants. The Minister of 
Labor has stated that, apart from those 
not suitable for industrial employment, 
the great majority of the persons now on 
the unemployment register on any par- 
ticular day are merely passing from one 
job to another and do not constitute a 
reservoir of unemployed labor. 

To aid in the recruitment of new labor 
and the better utilization of the existing 
labor force, an industrial register is being 
compiled by occupational and age groups. 
Lack of such a register has heretofore 
rendered the planning of industrial labor 
difficult. 

The first general “registration-of- 
employment order” for men over military 
age and for women was issued in March 
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1941. Under it certain age groups were 
required to register. Previously registers 
of some trades, such as engineers and 
certain steel trades had been established. 

The registers of women are expected to 
yield the largest source of workers not 
heretofore gainfully employed for re- 
cruitment into essential industries. Since 
March 1941 women in the 20 to 24 age 
groups have registered, totaling about 
1,230,000, but a large percentage of these 
was found to be employed already. A 
registration of men of 41 and 42 years of 
age not employed in certain trades was 
held April 5. 

The Minister of Labor announced July 
24 that 3,000,000 men and women will 
have to register between August 2 and 
December 6, 1941, and that he had de- 
cided to order the registration of women 
born between the years 1910 and 1916 
and of men born in 1895, 1896, and 1897. 

In connection with the calling up of 
men for military service, a Schedule of 
Reserved Occupations and Protected 
Work revised previous principles and 
imposed much stricter tests for reten- 
tion of men in industry. The object is 
to free more men for service in the armed 
forces and to increase the number of men 
doing civilian work of vital importance 
to the war effort. 

The reason for revision (states an 
explanatory memorandum) is the need 
for making full use of manpower of all 
kinds to meet the growing strain of war. 
Formerly all men of named occupations 
and of or above certain ages had been 
reserved from military service, so that 
they might remain available to meet the 
demand for men in producing aircraft, 
ships, munitions, food, fuel, and other 
necessaries, in building essential facto- 
ries and in maintaining vital Services. 

But today every man of military age re- 
served from the fighting forces must not 
merely be available for essential work 
but must in fact be engaged upon it. In 
many occupations there are now two ages 
of reservation—a lower age for a man 
engaged Qn work which is “protected” 
because of its importance to the war 
effort, and a higher age for a man of 
the same occupation engaged in unpro- 
tected work. 

The memorandum states that: “A 
young man should not be kept even on 
armaments work which could be done 
by an older man or by a woman. 
Nothing that a woman can do, or can 
learn to do, however important, should 
be allowed to absorb a man of military 
age.” 


Labor Problems Today 


Although much prcgress has been 
made in establishing machinery for 
mobilization of labor resources, a num- 
ber of difficult problems are requiring 
further consideration and may portend 
more drastic action. 

While the Essential Works Orders have 
tied the existing labor forces to their 
jobs in certain vital industries such as 
coal mining and shipbuilding, the need 
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for additional trained men in these and 
other industries has become urgent. 
Many thousands of shipbuilding em- 
ployees who left the industry for other 
occupations during slack periods in the 
past 15 years are being urged to return 
voluntarily to their former trades. Sim- 
ilar appeels for volunteers have been 
made to former coal miners—but the 
response may be complicated by the fact 
that many of them may now be employed 
in other essential jobs. 

The rise of absenteeism is receiving 
consideration. The causes of this were 
analyzed by the Select Committee on Na- 
tional Expenditure in a report issued in 
May on the aircraft industry. It was 
pointed out that the war industries have 
been working at great pressure since 
Dunkirk, and that much overtime work 
has left the staffs jaded. 

Since Sunday and overtime wage rates 
are higher than for a normal working 
day, it is not surprising that tired work- 
ers take an occasional holiday on week 
days. It is realized, further, that the in- 
come tax payable by skilled workers and 
the restrictions on expenditure, due to 
rationing and short supplies, reduce the 
incentive to earn the maximum possible 
wage. 

The recent wage agreement in the 
coal-mining industry brings into effect a 
novel scheme to remedy absenteeism by 
granting the miners a bonus Of 1 shilling 
per shift provided they work a full num- 
ber of shifts in the course of the week. 
To meet the added costs of the attend- 
ance bonus, a special levy on coal mines is 
imposed—which in turn has increased 
the price of coal. 

The recently increased price of coal, 
accompanying the advance in miners’ 
wages, has augmented the already con- 
siderable discussion regarding the stabili- 
zation of wages and the cost of living. 
The prevention of inflationary price ten- 
dencies by the use of subsidies was de- 
scribed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in his budget speech of April 7, 
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1941, as a proposed objective and ‘‘a most 
important development of policy.” *® 

The Chancellor said: “I propose to 
continue and extend the policy of stabili- 
zation in an endeavor to prevent any fur- 
ther rise of the cost-of-living index num- 
ber, apart from minor seasonal changes, 
above the present range of 125 to 130 in 
terms of the pre-war level.” This policy 
was adopted “to create conditions which 
will enable the wages situation to be 
held about where it is.” 

The Minister of Labor informed the 
House of Commons on June 26 that on 
the basis of such information as was 
available, relating mainly to rates of 
wages fixed by collective agreements, ar- 
bitration awards, or factory orders, the 
average rise in the level of weekly full- 
time rates of wages between September 
1, 1939, and June 1, 1941, was estimated 
at about 20 percent. In the same period 
the official cost-of-living index rose by 
about 29 percent. 

Such figures, however, probably do not 
indicate the true relationship between 
actual wages and the cost of living, since 
overtime and holiday work are undoubt- 
edly important sources of additional in- 
come. Also, the cost-of-living index in- 
cludes some articles that are available no 
longer, or only at prohibitive prices—and 
most items of food and clothing are, by 
an extensive rationing system, restricted 
as to quantity purchasable. 





Philippine Export Control 
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the United States defense effort might 
be denied export from the United States, 
while at the same time they could be ex- 
ported freely from the Philippines. This 
applied not only to products of the 
Philippine Islands, but also to American 
commodities which had been shipped to 
the Philippines. The latter class of ex- 
ports was controlled to some extent 
through requirement of licenses covering 
shipments from the United States to the 
Philippines. This control could not be 
entirely effective, however, as there was 
no means of preventing American mate- 
rials shipped to the Philippines, ostensi- 
bly for consumption there, from being 
reexported to other markets. 

To remedy this unsatisfactory situa- 
tion, legislation was enacted on May 28, 
1941, under which export control was 
made applicable to all territories, de- 
pendencies, and possessions of the 
United States. That date therefore 
marks the beginning of the control of 
exports from the Philippines. The prob- 
lem had, of course, been thoroughly 
studied in advance and arrangements 
made for the immediate installation of 
control procedure, the functioning of 
which it is the purpose of this article to 
describe. 


*See article entitled “The British Budget 
1941-42,” in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
July 12, 1941. 
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Control Procedure 


The provisions of law, proclamations, 
and rules and regulations prescribed by 
the President governing control of ex- 
ports from the United States are now ap- 
plicable also to exports from the Philip- 
pines. Likewise specific directives com- 
municated to the Department of State by 
the Administrator of Export Control 
cover Philippine exports as well as ex- 
ports from the United States. It will 
therefore be seen that, so far as policy 
formulation and the issuance of direc- 
tives are concerned, there is no change in 
or addition to the procedure in effect 
prior to the control of Philippine exports. 
The new features lie in the licensing and 
policing arrangements. 

Licenses authorizing exports from the 
Philippines are issued by the United 
States High Commissioner in Manila 
acting under delegation of the authority 
of the Secretary of State. The High 
Commissioner has established an Export 
Control Division in his office, located in 
the Bureau of Customs Building in 
Manila. Applications for export licenses 
are received there and acted upon in ac- 
cordance with instructions received from 
Washington. 


There is one exception to this licensing 
arrangement and that is in respect to ex- 
ports of plans, specifications, or technical 
information which can be used in con- 
nection with the production or recon- 
struction of any of the articles or mate- 
rials subject to export control. Applica- 
tions for licenses to export such so-called 
“technical data” are to be forwarded by 
air mail to the Administrator of Export 
Control in Washington for action. Phil- 
ippine economy being based largely on 
agriculture rather than industry, there 
will be few, if any, such applications filed 
in Manila. None has been reported thus 
far, so it appears that delegation of 
licensing authority covering such exports 
will not be necessary. 

The policing of the export licenses in 
the Philippines is handled through the 
Philippine Bureaus of Customs and Posts. 
Both agencies, under the direction of the 
President of the Philippines, have given 
whole-hearted cooperation in the en- 
forcement of export control. 

There are nine open ports in the Philip- 
pines through which all exports must be 
cleared. For the benefit of those who 
may be interested in their names and lo- 
cations, they are Manila, Aparri, Legaspi, 
and Jose Panganiban, on the island of 
Luzon; Cebu and Jolo, on the islands of 
the same names; Iloilo on Panay: and 
Zamboanga and Davao on Mindanao. 
Shipments may, of course, originate else- 
where, but they must be cleared through 
the collector of customs of one of the open 
ports either by being transported to the 
open port having jurisdiction in the lo- 
cality or, should the size of the shipment 
warrant such action, arrangements may 
be made for an assistant collector to go 
from the open port to the subport and 
accomplish the clearance there. In either 
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case it is regarded as a clearance from the 
open port in question. 

The customs procedure is similar to 
that in effect in this country. Collectors 
are provided with export-control sched- 
ules and when the shipper presents his 
export entry (equivalent of an export dec- 
laration in this country) he must likewise 
submit an export license if the item to be 
shipped is subject to the licensing re- 
quirement. 

While foreign shipments are author- 
ized and are made to some extent from 
all of the nine open ports, a large volume 
of shipments moves in small interisland 
boats from all parts of the islands to 
Manila for transshipment there in ocean- 
going vessels which do not call at the 
smaller ports. Customs clearance in such 
cases is effected at the port where the 
shipment begins and the export license is 
submitted there. The collector of cus- 
toms at that port when clearing the ship- 
ment records the number of the export 
license and the date of its issuance on the 
so-called coasting manifest. At Manila 


this notation on the coasting manifest is | 
accepted as evidence that the exportation | 


has been properly licensed and is author- 
ity for further shipment to the foreign 
destination so far as the export licensing 
procedure is concerned. 

General and unlimited licenses are not 


being issued in the Philippines, nor are | 





partial shipments authorized. By special | 


arrangement with the collectors of cus- 


toms concerned, certain ore shipments | 
involving more than one shipload have | 
been covered by a single license. This in- | 


volves, in effect, partial shipments, but it 
is the exception rather than the rule. It 
has been the desire of all concerned to 
keep the licensing procedure as simple as 
possible. 
requiring an individual license for each 
shipment, and the period of validity of 
the license has been reduced to 6 months 


from the 1-year period authorized in the : 
The volume of export | 


United States. 
business in the United States has made it 
necessary to provide licenses covering 
multiple shipments. This is not the case 
in the Philippines. The number of li- 
censes issued there has not exceeded an 
average of 25 per day. 


Parcel Post Controls 


Exports by mail naturally have neces- 
sitated separate consideration. It was 
especially important to have the utmost 
simplicity, as the postmasters in the 
hundreds of small villages could not be 
expected to acquaint themselves with all 
ef the ramifications of export control. 
Accordingly, arrangements have been 
made whereby the postmasters in the 
small communities have only two func- 
tions to perform. They require their 
patrons to indicate the contents plainly 
on the outside of all packages presented 


RRO RSI = 


This is best accomplished by | 


for shipment to foreign countries and, | 


when export licenses are submitted, they 
forward the licenses with the packages 
to the post office in the open port through 
which foreign mail from the locality is 
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handled. The postmasters in the nine 
open ports have a larger role. They are 
provided with Export Control Schedules 
and instructional material and have a 
working knowledge of export control pro- 
cedure. They require licenses before per- 
mitting packages containing controlled 
items to proceed to foreign destinations. 
In the absence of such a license the pack- 
age is returned to the sender. 

Special application forms have been 
adopted for use in the Philippines with 
modifications from the forms used in 
thiscountry. Applications are completed 
in quintuplicate, four copies being sub- 
mitted to the High Commissioner and 
one retained by the applicant. Of the 
four which are filed, the original when 
properly authenticated becomes the 
license, and copies are provided for the 
files of the High Commissioner, the 
President of the Philippine Common- 
wealth, and the Administrator of Export 
Control. 

It is of interest to note that the char- 
acter of the Philippine exports simplifies 
to a considerable extent the problem of 
enforcing export control. The controlled 
Philippine products are comparatively 
few in number and large in bulk. The 
principal items are abaca, copra, coconut 
oil, chromium, manganese, copper, and 
iron ore. There are, of course, some 
shipments of small items, principally 
reexports, but their number is not to be 
compared with the great flow of such 
industrial products from American ports. 
As a result, the task for postmasters is 
reduced to a minimum and Collectors 
of Customs are not confronted with as 
many problems as are faced by those on 
similar duty in this country. 

In connection with statistics covering 
the issuance of export licenses it is neces- 
sary also to have records covering actual 
shipments of controlled items. This 
need is being met by the Philippine 
Bureau of Census and Statistics, which 
has arranged to supply monthly reports 
of exports and reexports which will be 
forwarded by the High Commissioner to 
the Department of State for transmittal 
to the Administrator of Export Control. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
export control has been extended to the 
Philippine Islands promptly and effec- 
tively, utilizing the services of existing 
agencies to the greatest practicable 
extent. It has caused problems for some 
producers whose products are denied 
export, or permitted export on a cur- 
tailed scale, but such restrictions have 
been accepted in good spirit. Success of 
the undertaking has been assured by the 
complete support given to the High Com- 
missioner by the appropriate officials of 
the Philippine Government and by the 
cooperation of the public. 





The invasion of Belgium in 1940 re- 
sulted in German occupation of all auto- 
mobile plants in the country and their 
utilization for repairing of Army ma- 
terial. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday 
morning, August 19, 1941. 


No. 135b—Schedule Y—List of Additional 
Products Subject to Export Control to 
“Blocked Nationals.” 


The Administrator of Export Control 
announced on August 14 that controls 
covering export of articles and materials 
to firms or individuals whose names ap- 
pear on the Proclaimed List of Certain 
Blocked Nationals have been made more 
effective by the addition of certain other 
forms, conversions, and derivatives to be 
known as Export Control Schedule Y, as 
a supplement to Schedule Z, effective im- 
mediately. 

The broad categories under which 
these additional commodities under con- 
trol fall are: Steel-mill manufactures; 
advanced manufactures of steel; electri- 
cal machinery; industrial machinery; 
some medicinal products; and some in- 
dustrial chemicals. 

[Copies of Schedule Y may be obtained 


from any Field Office of the Department of 
Commerce. | 


No. 154—Unlimited Licenses Issued for 
Exports of Specified Products to Bel- 
gian Congo. 


Collectors of Customs have been ad- 
vised that unlimited licenses have been 
issued by the Department of State to the 
Belgian Congo Purchasing Commission, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., for 
the exportation of specified products 
without requiring the presentation of an 
approved individual export license. How- 
ever, the appropriate symbol and license 
number, obtainable from the above-men- 
tioned Purchasing Commission, must ap- 
pear on the Shipper’s Export Declaration. 


The products to which this concession 
apply are as follows: 


Iron and steel products.—Structural shapes, 
steel piling, skelps, rails, splice bars and tie 
plates, bars, hoops and baling bands, pipe and 
tubes, wire and wire rope, barbed wire, woven 
wire fence, bale ties, fence posts, black plate, 
steel sheets, strip, axles, wheels, track spikes, 
castings, forgings, ingots, billets, blooms, slabs, 
sheet bars, wire rods, drums and containers, 
and storage tanks. 

Ferro-alloys—Ferromanganese, _spiegelei- 
sen, ferrosilicon, ferrochrome, ferrotungsten, 
ferrovanadium, ferrocolumbium, ferrocarbon- 
titanium, ferrophosphorus, and ferromolyb- 
denum. 

Rubber tires and tubes.—Solid tires for au- 
tomobiles and motortrucks, other casings and 
tubes, automobile inner tubes, automobile 
casing (other automobile casings), and au- 
tomobile casing (truck and bus casings). 

Lead pigments.—Red lead pigments, in oil 
and dry. 

Boraz.—Boric acid; and borax glass. 

Zine pigments.—Lithopone, zinc sulfide, 
and zinc oxide, including leaded zinc oxide. 


The Belgian Congo Purchasing Com- 
mission will furnish a Prior Release Cer- 
tificate to each exporter authorized to 
make use of their unlimited licenses, in 
the same manner as the procedure now 
being followed by the British Purchasing 
Commission. Upon presentation of such 
Prior Release Certificate, properly signed, 
the Customs officers are authorized to 
permit exportation to the Belgian Congo. 


No. 155—Revocation of Certain General 
Licenses for Exportation of Silk. 

Collectors of Customs were advised by 
the Secretary of State on August 12, that 
the following general licenses for the ex- 
portation of silk had been revoked, effec- 
tive immediately: 

License No. GAU 1 for Canada; GAU 2 
for Great Britain and Northern Ireland; 
GAU 3 for Cuba; GAU 6 for Brazil; GAU 
11 for Dominican Republic. 

General License No. GAU 63 for the 
exportation of silk to the Philippine 
Islands remains valid. 


No. 156—Additional Products Subject to 
License Under Export Control Sched- 
ule No. 17. 


Schedule No. 17 has been issued by the 
Administrator of Export Control, placing 
under export control, effective August 29, 
1941, practically all the wood pulp, met- 
als and manufactures, machinery and ve- 
hicles, rubber and manufactures, and 
chemicals and related products, except 
certain pharmaceuticals and medicines) 
not previously subject to export control. 
The inclusion of these articles brings 
under control approximately 80 percent 
of the total value of exports for the first 
5 months of 1941. 

{Limited supplies of Schedule No. 17 are 
available at the Field Offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; this new list will be in- 
cluded in the Comprehensive Export Control 


Schedule of September 1, 1941, copies of which 
will be available from any Field Office.) 


No. 157—Unlimited Licenses Issued for 
Shipment of Various Additional 
Products to Netherland Colonies. 


Unlimited licenses have been issued by 
the Secretary of State to the Netherlands 
Purchasing Commission for the exporta- 
tion of the following additional products 
to Curacao,.Surinam, and the Nether- 
lands Indies: 


Petroleum refining machinery, including 
parts. 

Well-drilling machinery, including pe- 
troleum and gas well-drilling apparatus and 
parts and other well-drilling apparatus and 

arts. 

" The following electrical machinery and ap- 
paratus containing mica subject to export 
control: Radio transmitting sets, tubes, and 
arts. 

" The following electrical machinery and ap- 
paratus containing mica subject to export 
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uUropedn, F av East C7N1, and 
Other Exchan Z C Rat CS 
Fi 3 
Notre.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 
1 
New York Rates Reportep By FEDERAL RESERVE BoarRD 
Annual average rate Monthly average rate 
.) — Kate on 
Country Unit quoted . - ¥ Aug. 16 
1939 1940 June 1941 | July 1941 
: Pound (free) *$3. 5338 $3. 0516 $3. 2125 $3. 2131 $3. 2119 
Australia {pound (official) 3. 2280 3, 2OR0) 3. 2280 3. 2280 
: Dollar (free) - 9602 8514 QRIN _ 8827 RRQ? 
Canada ------------ Dollar (official) 9091 9091 9091 9091 
China (Shanghai)__...-....-| Yuan--- * 1188 * 0600 * 0534 * 0524 os 
Germany -.---_--.------------| Reichsmark *. 4006 * 4002 3907 (** oe 
 } OO eee _| Dollar . 2745 2206 2437 9452 2511 
(SS ae | Rupee *_ 3328 3016 3013 3013 3013 
{a | Yen 2596 . 2344 2344 2344 “ig 
New Zealand. ____-_---- | Pound *3. 5482 3. 0638 3. 2251 3. 2257 3. 224 
Portugal -- Te aS | Escudo 0404 0371 0400 . ee 
Straits Settlements | Dollar. *. 5174 . 4698 471 47 1¢ 471K 
.. knee Krona 2399 2380 2384 = iz 
Switzerland ___----- . ..| Frane 2253 2268 2321 set pied 
Union of South Africa | Pound *4. 4017 3. 9800 3 R00 3. 9800 3. 9800 
re ois 'fPound (free 4.4354 3. 8300 4. O31¢ 4. 0323 4.0313 
United Kingdom... even (official) 4.0350 1.0350 1. 0350 4.0350 
| 
OrrFictiaAL Rates IN ForEIGN COUNTRIES 
{New York rates not currently available] 
E quiva- Annual average 
lent in rate 
United 
Country Official rate States 
dollars 
of unit 1938 1939 
quoted 
Afghanistan 13 Afghanis =$1.00 $0. 0769 
Belgian Congo 44.25 Congolese francs = $1.00 0226 
Belgium | 1 belga=RM 0.40 ‘ 1600 | $0. 1689 HM). LARS 
Bulgaria : 84 leva=$1.00 5 6.0119 *.0124 | 6*.012 
China— Manchuria _- - 1 M. yuan=1 yen 2343 7, 2845 7, 250 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia, Moravia 1 koruna= RM 0.10 4 0400 * 0347 * (343 
Denmark 1 krone= RM 0.50 4 2000 2183 235 
Egypt £E0.24072=$1.00 4.1542 1130 | ° 4.5463 
Estonia _- 4.17 krooni=$1.00 2398 2711 2538 
Finland 49.35 markkaa = $1.00 ()203 0216 * O199 
France (occupied area) 1 franc=RM 0.05 1 200 O28 (251 
France (unoccupied area) 43.90 francs = $1.00 (228 0288 (0251 
French Indochina 1 piaster = $0.2269 . 2269 2880) 2510 
Greece - - -- 152.50 drachmas = $1.00 0066 0090 (W)R2 
Hungary 5.08 pengo = $1.00 1968 1973 1924 
Iceland 6.5165 kroner =$1.00 1535 
Iran___- 17.1133 rials = $1.00 O585 
Iraq 1 dinar=£1 sterling 4.0350 +. S804 4. 4354 
Italy 19.00 lira=$1.00 0526 0526 0520 
Latvia__ 5.30 lats=$1.00 1887 1938 1852 
Lithuania 6.00 lits =$1.00 1667 1691 1671 
Luxembourg 1 franc=RM 0.10 4.0400 
Netherlands 1 guilder=R™M 1.33 4, 5320 5501 334 
Netherlands Indies 1.8925 guilders = $1.00 5284 1 $34 
Newfoundland $1.10 Newfoundland = $1.00 9091 9942 . 9602 
Norway 1 krone=RM 0.60 4. 2400 2457 2327 
Palestine. £P1=£1 sterling 4.0350 4. 8804 1.4354 
Poland (“General Governorship”’ 1 zloty=RM 0.0 4, 2000 1886) 6. 1884 
Rumania 187.6 lei=$1.00 0054 * 0073 * 007 
Spain - -_- 10.95 peseta = $1.00 0913 * 0560 * 0909 
Syria : 2.195 pounds = $1.00 $556 5760 Uy, 
Thailand (Siam) 11 bahts= £1 sterling 3659 144 4103 
Turkey £T1=$0.75 7H) S011 8024 
U.Ss.8.R | 5.30 rubles=$1.00 ' 1887 _ 
Yugoslavia 54.70 dinars = $1.00 0183 * 02 * 0227 
*Nominal. 6 Average for first 8 months only 
**Not available. ’ Based on average for the yen. 
1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency * Average first 3 months only. 
and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates Based on average for pound sterling 
for cable transfers in New York City as reported by the Computed from average official rates for the United 


Federal Reserve Board. 

2 Average for January-August and November-Decem- 
ber. 
4 Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50. 
5 For payment of imports from the United States (com- 
pensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 
percent, making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, 
equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 


States dollar in Esto 


4 verage for first 


nia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
11 months only. 


2 Based on average for French franc. 
A verage for Netherlands guilder. 

‘ For foreign trade valuation purposes only 
Commercial rate. 
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control: Radio receiving sets, complete; radio 
tubes or valves for receiving sets; radio trans- 
mitting sets, tubes, and parts. 

Tetraethyl lead. 

Aircraft parts, equipment, and accessories, 
other than those listed in the President’s 
proclamation of May 1, 1937. 

Asbestos manufactures—not valid for the 
exportation of crude asbestos. 

Petroleum—crude oil. 

Gasoline. 

Petrolatum and petroleum jelly. 

Liquefied petroleum gases, paraffin wax, 
petroleum asphalt, other petroleum products 
n. e. S., including white mineral oil. 

Lubricating oil and grease. 

Kerosene, gas oil, and distillate fuel oil, 
residual fuel oil. 

Naphtha for cleaning fluids, solvents, paint 
thinners, etc 


The previous unlimited license number 
assigned for the shipment of gages to 
the Netherlands Indies has been canceled 
and a new license number has been au- 
thorized in its place for shipments to 
those islands. 

While this action makes it unneces- 
sary for exporters to apply for individual] 
licenses to cover such shipments, the 
Shipper’s Export Declaration is required 
to show the proper symbol and license 
number, which are obtainable from the 
Netherlands Purchasing Commission, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

[The above supplements the unlimited 
licenses listed for the Netherland Colonies on 
pages 41-42 of Comprehensive Export Control 
Schedule No. 1 of August 1, 1941.] 





The only publication in Aden is a small 
one of two or three mimeographed sheets 
issued by Reuters. 


Correction 


In FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
26, 1941, in an article entitled “Sweden 
Caught Between Germany and the U. S, 
S. R.,” appeared this statement: ‘‘West- 
ward trade through Petsamo and Gote- 
borg has stopped.” 

Correction: Sweden’s west-bound ship- 
ping via Goteborg recently has, to a cer- 
tain extent, been resumed. During the 
last couple of weeks, four Swedish ships 
have arrived, with the consent of the bel- 
ligerents, in G6teborg carrying goods 
from Western Hemisphere countries to 
Sweden. It is hoped that such shipments 
will continue at the approximate rate of 
three ships per month in each direction. 


Aluminum, a Substitute for 
Lead in Cable Sheathing 


Aluminum as a substitute for lead in 
the sheathing of cables is discussed in 
Germany’s Siemens Review. The supe- 
rior features of the aluminum sheath 
over lead are greater strength for equal 
wall thickness or less weight for equal 
strength. A reduction of 25 percent in 
wall thickness is possible, resulting in 
savings of 82 percent in the sheathing 
for power and telephone cables. Tensile 
strength is increased four times. Resist- 
ance to corrosion is favorable to the use 
of aluminum, especially when pure. 
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Reports 


@ The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen, Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the “Department of State Bulletin,” 
August 9, 1941 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; 
subscription price, $2.75 a year. The 
August 9 issue contains these articles: 

ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE TO THE 
SOVIET UNION. Pages 109-110. 

ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE BERLE AT THE 
RECEPTION GIVEN BY THE GRAND 
DUCHESS OF LUXEMBOURG. Pages 
110-111. 

INCREASE 
Page 110. 

BOUNDARY DISPUTE BETWEEN 
ECUADOR AND PERU. Page 112. 

LETTER OF APPRECIATION ON 
BEHALF OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
PARAGUAY AND SENORA DE MORIN- 
IGO. Pages 112-113. 

STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE. Page 113. 

SUSPENSION OF INTERNATIONAL 
LOAD LINE CONVENTION. Pages 114— 
115. 

CONTROL OF EXPORTS IN NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE. Page 115. 

COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH 
THE SOVIET UNION. Pages 115-116. 

THE INTERNATIONAL WHEAT 
MEETING. Pages 116-117. 

CONSULTANT TO THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT ON INTERNATIONAL 
PETROLEUM MATTERS. Page 117. 

FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. Pages 117-118. 


IN COFFEE QUOTA. 


Other Publications 


FOREIGN TRADE OF BRAZIL FOR 
1939 AND 1940. The Pan American 
Union. 1941. 16 pp. Foreign Trade 
Series No. 188. 

FOREIGN TRADE OF GUATEMALA 
FOR 1938 AND 1939. The Pan Ameri- 
ican Union. 1941. 11 pp. Foreign 
Trade Series No. 190. 

FOREIGN TRADE OF NICARAGUA 
FOR 1938 AND 1939. The Pan Ameri- 
can Union. 1941. 15 pp. Foreign Trade 
Series No. 189. The Foreign Trade 
Series, which embodies individual trade 
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NoTE,—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency vi 
j ; y . Tori > ? ’ Cc er di A > 
following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the | Remain ple 
the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed 


at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar 
































| | Annual average | Average rate Latest available 
| rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted | ‘Type of exchange — -_—— . 
| P 
| | 1939 | 1940 | for. | May | Rate | Date 
r 
Argentina | Paper peso | Official A 3. 70 3.73 7 3. 7% 3.7 a 
| Official B 1492) 423] 433] aa] a33 sg 
Bid 3 (15) 4.93 Do. 
{ 4.99 
i ok | Free market. 4.33) 437] 428] 422] 4.1 Do 
Bolivia | Boliviano | Controlled _ 32. 34 39.09 40.00 40.00} 46.46 | July 24 
| Compensation 4 53.83 55.0 55.0 et 
| Curb . 45. 46 56.71 58.13 56. 50 50. 00 End of 
Brazil Milreis | Official 16. 829 | 5 16. 500 | 516. 500 | 5 16. 500 | 516. 500 ~_ 3 
| | Free market 319.706 | 19.789 | 19.770 | 19.764 | 19.690] Do. 
| Special free market ___.-_|?21.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.676} 20.700 Do. 
ba | ¢ urb haha Gaenbatitesajas 20. 826 21. 421 20. 438 20. 350 19. 540 Do. 
Chile | Peso Official adi Rledticeemitied 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 July 31 
| Export | See aie 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
| Curb market__-- ----| $2. 47 33. 04 31. 42 33. 46 30. 40 Do. 
| Free _- ‘ 31.04 31.05 31.15 31.15 27. 50 Do. 
| Gold exchange _ _- 29. 86 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
| Mining dollar SAE! MSE 6 31.13 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
| Agricultural dollar _- é . 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Colombia do Controlled _ - : 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.755 | July 12 
Bank of Republic 1.755 | 1.755] 1.755] 1.755] 1.755] Do. 
| Stabilization Fund (7) (?) (7) (7) Do. 

; : : | Curb ae i | 1.78 1, 93 1. 89 1.89 1.85 Do. 
Costa Rica Colon | Uncontrolled_- 5. 67 5.70 5. 89 5. 93 5.96 | Aug. 4 
| Controlled . -- 5.62 | 5.62 | 5.62 | 5.62 | 5.62 | Do. 
Cuba | Peso | Pe eteent a 93 9 | 96 98 .99 | Aug. 9 

Ecuador Sucre | Central Bank (Free) -. 14.83 | 815.44 : ee prea ES aes) 
| Central Bank (Official) - 9 16.42 15.00 15.00 15.00 | July 5 
| Commercial bank rate__| 14.99 [1015.73 ea ee. bee. Gael 
Honduras Lempira | Official __- 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 | July 26 
Mexico Peso Free... --- 5.18 5. 40 4. 86 4. 86 4.87 | July 9 
Nicaragua Cordoba | Official. ---- 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 | Aug. 2 
} Curb_.. 5. 35 6. 36 6.03 6.08 6.05 Do. 
rome + og peso | aaa os 470.00 | 336.85 | 331.83 | 332.00 | July 12 
eru | Sol_. ree i ; 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | July 1 
Salvador | Colon ee are 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. . 
Uruguay | Peso i. a . 3626 . 3755 . 4010 . 4113 . 4372} Aug. 2 
| Controlled free-- . 4995 . 5267 . 5266 5266 . 5266} Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled _ - 3.19 3.19 3.19 .--| 3.35 | Aug. 5 
Uncontrolled _- 3. 21 OD fan eiscsc hh. oes ccw cade inesaneeeeees 
Pit. <.-. aie RE et, REEL BERR 17 3.75 Do. 
| 
1 Aug. 22-Dee. 30. 8 Jan.-May. 
2 July-Dee. ® June—Dec. 
Apr. 10-Dee. 30. 10 Jan.-May. 


‘ Mar. 16-Dee. 31. 
For commitments of the Government only. 
6 July 13-Dee. 31. 
’ For Class 2 merchandise 
For Class 3 merchandise 
For Class 4 merchandise 
These rates prevail at present. 


1.795 (May-Dec.) 
1.87 (July-Dece.) 
1.95 (July-Dec.) 


il Jan. 1-June 25. 

14 Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 
15 Single rate established on May 16. 

17 Free market established on July 25. 





reports on all the Latin American Re- 
publics, a general survey of Latin Ameri- 
can trade, and a survey of inter-Ameri- 
can trade, is compiled annually by the 
Pan American Union. These reports 
contain the latest official data available 
at the time of compilation. Available 
from The Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

THE SPOIL OF EUROPE. Thomas 
Reveille. 1941. 344 pp. Price, $2.75. A 
faithful, detailed, and documented expo- 
sition of the highly refined technique 
of Nazi economic and political conquest, 
written by an official whose importance 
forces him to use the pen name of 
Thomas Reveille, to fill the gap in the 
knowledge of the great democracies con- 
cerning those techniques. The book dis- 
closes the philosophy behind the Hit- 
lerian doctrines of action, their disinte- 


grating effects on the countries against 
which they were applied, and their fail- 
ure to achieve desired effects against the 
British and (with some exceptions) 
against the Americans. This book is 
“must” reading for those who seek to 
evaluate the era of World War II. 
Available from W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
WOOD PULP STATISTICS—1941 
EDITION. United States Pulp Pro- 
ducers Association. 1941. 120 pp. 
Price, $2. This booklet contains cur- 
rently available data on United States 
and Canadian pulp production, imports, 
exports, consumption, market trends, 
etc. Some of the subjects covered are: 
United States Wood Pulp Data; United 
States Paper Data; Canadian Wood 
Pulp Data; World Wood Pulp Data; 
World Rayon Data. Available from 
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United States Pulp Producers Associa- 
tion, 122 E. 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

EDUCATION AND SERVICE CONDI- 
TIONS OF TEACHERS IN SCANDI- 
NAVIA, THE NETHERLANDS, AND 
FINLAND. U. S. Office of Education. 
1941. 149 pp. Bulletin 1940, No. 9. 
Price, 20 cents. This is a study of five 
small nations (Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, the Netherlands, Finland) that 
have contributed much to the advance- 
ment and civilization of mankind. It 
gives an account of teacher education for 
each country separately, about as it was 
in the summer of 1939. Available from 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING FOR. 
The National Policy Committee. 1941. 
31 pp. Special Committee Memoran- 
dum No. 14. Price, 50 cents. Another 
memorandum by a Special Committee of 
the National Policy Committee, which 
met at Princeton, N. J., June 20-22, 
1941. The comments and expressions of 
opinion are the result of the group’s 
effort to include the widest possible 
range of views on the topics considered. 
Available from The National Policy 
Committee, National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 








These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


U. S. Leather Industry in July. (Pt. 
5-25.) 
Price, production, consumption, and 
distribution trends; raw material po- 


sition; and other current industry 


data. 
Market for Industrial Machinery in 
Mexico. (Pt. 6-40.) 
Imports by leading suppliers; types 
required; local production; and 
outlook. 


World Registration of Motor Vehicles as 
of January 1, 1941. (Pt. 9-39.) 
Totals (United States, other coun- 
tries, world), 1931-41; gains in 
United States; percentage American 
makes; increased use of Diesel units; 
trailers and special-type trucks. 
Four detailed tables show world reg- 
istration (1) by countries; (2) pri- 
vately owned, for hire, and Govern- 
ment-owned vehicles; (3) ratio to 
population; (4) by representative 
cities. 
Cuba’s Tobacco Export Trade in April 
1941. (Pt. 13-38.) 
Types exported and leading destina- 
tions; price trends; and outlook. 
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Trade Mark Applications 


Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of 
July 29, 1941, Buenos Aires. Opposi- 
tion must be filed before September 1, 
1941. 





Class number and 


lrade-mark commodity 
C.M No. 5--Entire class. 
Ed Cor Ay No. 20—Entire class. 
Vitretex No. 10—Entire class. 


Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video. Opposition must be filed within 
30 days from date of publication. 





Date of 


Product “gst 
oduc publication 


lrade-mark 


July 28, 1941 
July 29, 1941 


Foodstuffs, groceries, ete 

Drugstore and chemical 
produc ts 

Perfumery and toilet 

Textiles, dry goods, ready- 
to-wears, etc. 


Ber ger ic 
Silidema 


July 29, 1941 
June 30, 1941 


Et-Dyl 
Fibratex 





| Foreegn Trade 


Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase of 
American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 


Opportunities 


equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 





ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
Whisky, packed in bottles « 
bottles to the case. 
WatTcH PARTS 
Small screws and sim 
ity. Order, 7 items, 
TEXTILES 


lar parts of the ty 


6,000 of each 


Cotton yarns: 30, 40, and 48 singles, combed, unbleached, on 
2 supercon t 


cerized, unbleached, in hanks; 100,000 pounds of each 


carded, unbleached, on cones: and 5)/2 to 140 


ntaining ‘5 of a gallon eac 


} 


pe used in watchm 
Illustrative bluepr 


Refer- 
ence 


No 


Ofagasta, Chile 730 


recision qual roronto, Canada 731 


iking P 
int available 


cones; 16 to 24 singles, 


ed, gassed, and mer 





Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typing 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, 
or indent agents, etc., who desire to rep- 
resent American suppliers and who sell 


by means of samples or catalogs and are 
paid a commission or salary but who do 
not purchase merchandise for resale. 
Requests for estimates of the cost of lists 
of agency opportunities should state 
specifically and in detail both the coun- 
tries and commodities of interest. 





July Rubber Imports 


Imports of crude rubber during July 
amounted to 97,081 long tons—consid- 
erably more than during June, but less 
than the 101,404 tons all-time peak of 
May. 

The total value of imports for July was 
$40,321,581, resulting in an average value 
per pound of 18.54 cents. This is nearly 
half a cent higher than the June aver- 


age, and more than a cent above the 
average value per pound for 1940. 

Government stocks of crude rubber at 
the end of July amounted to 218,844 long 
tons, an increase of 12,841 tons during 
the month. Made available to the trade 
during July were 84,240 tons, almost 40,- 
000 more than during June. 

The preliminary crude rubber import 
figure for June, released several weeks 
ago, has been revised to 64,577 long tons. 
Reexports during June amounted to 476 
tons, leaving a net figure of 64,101 tons. 


ERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1941 

















